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A Declaration for the 130th Anniversary 


of the American Peace Society 


The American Peace Society, on the one hundred thirtieth anniversary of its organization, reaffirms 
its devotion to the cause of peace with justice, to which it has adhered throughout its existence. 


It dedicates itself anew to the proposition that, in the interest of all mankind, differences among 
nations must be resolved without resort to war. 


It declares its conviction that the best hope of the world for doing away with war lies now in giv- 
ing practical effect to the principles and procedures to which the members of the United Nations have 
committed themselves in the Charter. 


It pledges its support of the continuing efforts of the Government of the United States toward 
giving practical effect to these principles. 


It recommends that the Government of the United States in consonance with those principles, give 
major emphasis to the promotion of: 


1. Increased resort to the International Court of Justice for decision of legal disputes and for 
advice on legal questions; 


2. Employment of the procedures of the Charter of the United Nations and the rules of in- 
ternational law for the adjustment of all other differences between nations; 


3. Continued maintenance, under existing conditions, of such armed forces as may be necessary 
to provide for national defense and the performance of international commitments; 


4. Limitation and control of armaments; 


5. Improvement of the conditions of communication and intercourse, with particular reference 
to the exchange of ideas and commodities; 


6. Providing for technical assistance, with incidental economic aid, to peoples who, engaged in 
responsible efforts to improve their economic condition and to preserve their political free- 
dom, seek such assistance; 


7. Cooperation on the part of persons and organizations engaged in efforts to increase know]l- 
edge for the common benefit of mankind. 


It recommends further that the people as well as the Government of the United States contribute 
by every possible means to bringing about understanding of the fact that the new suicidal nature of war 
makes it imperative that the nations of the world refrain from aggression and abide by their commit- 
ments to employ none but peaceful means for the resolving of international conflicts. 
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The concept of national unity has come hard in 
Algeria. When French forces invested Algiers in 
1830, marking the start of French authority over 
North Africa, that city itself was only nominally 
the capital of a disorganized, compartmented terri- 
tory. Algeria in the 19th century was in theory a 
province of the Ottoman Empire, ruled by a Dey 
appointed by the Sultan. In practice the Dey’s au- 
thority did not extend beyond Algiers, and some- 
times no farther than his palace. Elsewhere local 
rulers, pirate commanders, stray Turkish adventur- 
ers who brought together a following, and Berber 
chiefs ruled with either indifference or antagonism 
to each other. 

The “coup d’éventail” or incident of the fly- 
whisk, when the Dey Hussein struck a French con- 
sul in the face with a jeweled flyswatter, is popu- 
larly cited as the cause for French intervention in 
Algeria. The more realistic view is that the French 
came to North Africa as imperialists and colonizers, 
concerned with repairing national prestige after the 
losses in India, North America, and Egypt. A hun- 
dred years ago these words carried more favorable 
connotations than they do now, and Europe took no 
offense at the spectacle of France depriving a few 
Moslems of their liberty in the name of progress. 
Furthermore the crusading spirit is strong in France; 
following the surrender General de Bourmont an- 
nounced from the Algiers citadel that “We have 
reopened the door for Christianity in Africa” and 
promised “a re-flowering of civilization which has 
been nearly extinguished.” 

Geography contributes strongly to the disunity of 
Algeria. The settled and cultivated northern part, 
called the Tell, is isolated from the interior grazing 
lands by high mountains, with few passes. Inter- 
secting mountain ranges also break up the Tell into 
a series of basins. The coast is rocky, with no nat- 
ural harbors but many small coves, ideally suited 
for pirate anchorages. Coastal ranges such as the 
Kabyle offered natural refuge to Berbers retreating 
from Arab and later French conquests; the Berbers 
of the Aures were the very last to accept French 
authority and still retain a spirit of independence. 
The only element unifying these diverse popula- 
tions, split by geography, race, politics and language, 
in 1830 was their religion; barely 10,000 Christians 
lived in Algeria then. France’s economic achieve- 
ments broke down the geographical barriers; her 
colonization superimposed a foreign population now 
numbering about 10 per cent on the Muslim popu- 
lation; and by these two -mutually contradictory 
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Freedom and Unity in Algeria 


BY WILLIAM SPENCER 


This article was completed before the events of 
May which drew world attention to Algeria. A brief 
estimate appears at the end. 


processes she brought unity, without freedom, to 
Algeria. 

The armed rebellion which began on November 
1, 1954, against French domination was not a new 
phenomenon; rather it was the latest manifestation 
of a sporadic resistance dating back to 1830. The 
first rebellion was led by the Emir Abd al-Qadir 
and lasted for 15 years, during which the “Desert 
Hawk” as he was christened by exasperated French 
generals set the pattern of guerilla warfare which 
the rebels are using today. Abd al-Qadir’s successes 
temporarily welded the Muslims of Algeria into a 
resistance movement, and even the nomadic tribes- 
men swore allegiance to him. The movement to- 
ward unity ended with his capture; henceforth the 
French had to deal with pockets of mutually hos- 
tile opposition rather than an organized revolt. But 
the name of the Emir remained a symbol of Alger- 
ian freedom; it is significant that when Muslims 
paraded in the cities on May 8, 1945, demanding 
the right to self-determination, they carried Abd al- 
Qadir’s green banner. 

The excess of emotion which grips Frenchmen 
when they are criticized for their Algerian policy is 
understandable when one considers the effort which 
France has expended on that territory. The typical 
Frenchman will say, almost despairingly, “But Al- 
geria is ours, we created it.” Unlike Morocco and 
Tunisia, where French administration was super- 
posed on an organized native society and govern- 
ment (note that Protectorate, not dominion, status 
was the limit of French assertions of authority over 
these two countries), Algeria was from the begin- 
ning France’s new frontier. Like the American 
West, it was a place of hardship, with a hostile 
population and extremely difficult living conditions. 
Very few Frenchmen would go there at first. Large- 
scale expropriation of unused land and land grants 
at bargain prices, plus other inducements, found few 
takers. Those who did migrate felt a genuine pio- 
neer spirit, and did yeoman work in developing Al- 
geria’s agricultural wealth. The Mitidja, a cereal- 
growing plain often cited as the model agricultural 
region in Algeria, was a malarial swamp 100 years 
ago. 

The French not only developed Algeria, they 
settled it. About one out of every 10 Algerians is 
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non-Muslim, French either by ancestry or citizen- 
ship. There is hardly a family in France which does 
not have a relative or friend in Algeria. The pres- 
ence of a large French “pacification army” there 
means that the war itself personally affects the lives 
of most Frenchmen. If the Nootka Indians in Alas- 
ka were at war with the United States, we would 
have a roughly analogous situation. 

The French mission to civilize and develop Al- 
geria supplied the two factors missing for a genu- 
ine Algerian Muslim nationalist movement. The 
first of these was the establishment of a plural (or 
bi-racial) society; the second was the exploitation of 
the majority in this society by the minority. The 
attitude and privileged status of this minority is il- 
lustrated by an event of early 1956. A new French 
government had just come into office under Social- 
ist Guy Mollet, pledged among other things to 
reach an Algerian settlement. When Premier Mol- 
let arrived in Algiers he was greeted with a show- 
er of rotten fruit and vegetables by an enraged 
mob of French Algerians. The mob chose this meth- 
od of showing the Premier that the colons (French 
settlers) would not tolerate broad reforms in Al- 
geria until sufficient armed support was available to 
protect their interest and crush the rebellion. Be- 
hind the settlers was a solid bloc of Algerian depu- 
ties in the French National Assembly, fully capable 
as they had in the past of overthrowing any French 
government which might negotiate with the rebels. 
The colons even exercise control over the selection 
of an Algerian Governor-General. After the fruit- 
throwing incident the nomination of General Ca- 
troux, a liberal who helped arrange independence 
for Lebanon and Syria in 1941-45, was withdrawn, 
and that of Robert Lacoste, an advocate of supres- 
sion first, negotiation afterward, substituted. 

The disproportion between what France receives 
from Algeria and what Algeria’s Muslims receive 
from France can be shown in economic, political, 
and social terms. The Maspetiol Report (1953) 
divided Algerian income groups into five classes. 
The lowest two, all Muslim, had per capita annual 
incomes of $55.00 and $174.00, respectively. The 
next class, containing 6.4 per cent of the total Mus- 
lim population, had an income of $372.50 per capi- 
ta. The upper middle class, with very few Muslims 
had an income of $673.00 annually. At the top, a 
group totalling 1 per cent of the total population 
and all non-Muslim had per capita incomes of 
$4657.00 annually, or $20,000.00 for the average 
family of five. 

Land ownership in Algeria also shows a tremen- 
dous disparity between the European minority and 
the Muslim majority. The average European land- 
holding is 17 times as large as that of the average 
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Muslim one. The largest concentration of Muslim 
land-holders (coincidentally the most densely popu- 
lated region in Algeria) is in the Greater and Les- 
ser Kabyle, where Berber farmers cultivated tiny 
plots of land too small to be economically viable 
and on soil much poorer than that of the European- 
farmed coastal plains. The biggest agricultural in- 
dustry in Algeria is the wine industry, covering half 
a million of the territory’s 16 million cultivable 
acres, and about 6 per cent of the wine produced is 
used for domestic consumption. 

The political administration in Algeria shows the 
same intent to provide extremely broad protection 
for the interests of the minority. Before the Alger- 
ian Assembly was suspended in 1954, it was com- 
posed of 120 members. According to the Organic 
Law of 1947 elections to the Assembly were made 
in a sort of double electoral college, 60 by the Mus- 
lim population and 60 by the European. Final au- 
thority rested with the French administration head- 
ed by the Governor-General, but even municipal 
councils were three-fifths European. The loi-cadre, 
or administrative law for Algeria passed in January, 
1958, by the French Assembly, would abolish the 
double electoral college in favor of single-stage 
elections based on universal suffrage, and divide Al- 
geria into five autonomous territories each with its 
own assembly; but its provisions await a cease-fire 
before implementation, and it is probably three years 
too late anyway. 

It is in the socio-cultural sphere that French poli- 
cy in Algeria has done the most toward Algerian 
unity. Many young Algerians were educated in 
France, or under the French lycee system at home. 
They learned about the French Revolution, about 
democracy, liberty, the rights of man. Through 
their contacts with Tunisian and Moroccan students 
at Parisian universities they began to sense the pos- 
sibilities of a larger North African unity, in which 
Algeria would be the pivot. They also learned the 
significance of the word “bicot,” which when applied 
by Frenchmen to an Algerian has the same effect 
as “nigger” does in America. With their education 
(and probably their military service) completed 
they returned to Algeria, to discover that the ideas 
and ideals of the French Revolution were not to be 
countenanced, that they did not apply to this “in- 
tegral” part of metropolitan France. 

The position of the United States in regard to 
the Algerian conflict is ambivalent. On the one 
hand, we, the defenders of freedom and national 
unity, are allied with a country which denies these 
rights to a subject population which is racially, lin- 
guistically, religiously different. As General de 
Gaulle said in 1947, Algeria is not France and can- 
not be assimilated. On the other hand, our strate- 
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gic interests as well as our sympathies determine 
our allies, and we need France on both counts. 

A solution to the Algerian problem which will 
provide freedom and unity, and yet retain Algeria 
for the Western world, is easy to suggest and diffi- 
cult to achieve in these days of superheated nation- 
alism. Yet the ingredients exist. The rebels them- 
selves are divided into “Bourguibists,” who demand 
independence but continued ties with France, and 
“Stalinists” who want total freedom but have no 
idea of the responsibilities involved. Farhat Abbas, 
the chief spokesman for nationalism in Algeria for 
twenty years, once said “We are Frenchmen with 
the personal status of Muslims,” and until very re- 
cently the Algerian leaders, recognizing the disuni- 
ty of their past, were satisfied to retain French ties. 

Although any sort of intervention would be la- 
beled as meddling in the internal affairs of another 
sovereign nation by the Communists and neutralists, 
there is a real opportunity for the United States to 
exercise its world leadership by mediating in the 
Algerian conflict. It is not enough merely to sug- 
gest “good offices”; tempers are at the boiling point 
in all North Africa over France’s stubborn refusal 
to retreat from principle. What is needed is force- 
ful, coercive leadership, to convince the F.L.N. 


(rebel) extremist leaders that their right to free- 
dom must be consistent with international relation- 
ships; to convince France that the European minor- 
ity in Algeria is a guest in another’s house. In this 
day of international groupings, it would seem sensi- 
ble to sponsor a Mediterranean-North African con- 
federation, including France and Algeria as partners. 
But if we do not exercise this forceful leadership in 
the very near future, we will probably lose Algeria, 
plus Tunisia, Morocco, and even France, to hostile, 
negativist elements. 

On May 13 a military junta led first by paratroop 
Gen. Jacques Massu, later by Gen. Raoul Salan, 
commander of French troops in Algeria, seized full 
control “in the name of the French Republic.” This 
action gave worldwide publicity to the deep split in 
France herself over how to manage Algeria. The 
military, frustrated by years of victory turned into 
political defeat, were apparently determined to make 
Algeria their last stand. 

At this writing the situation is too fluid for firm 
predictions. Reports suggest that Moslem moderates 
are swinging into line with the junta’s slogan of “we 
are all Frenchmen.” Only one certainty exists— 
Franco-Algerian relations have entered a totally new 
phase. 


Britain and America: 
The Diplomacy of Culture 


Two years ago, it was both satisfying and encour- 
aging to hear the chairman of British-American As- 
sociates say that “the abiding diplomacy will be 
dedicated by those associated with the furtherance 
of ideas within respective cultures.” In short, un- 
derstanding. Within these two years, the expansion 
of a free exchange of ideas between the East and 
the West has been sponsored with some encourag- 
ing results. As surely as this approach advances 
with continuity and consistency, will threats of nu- 
clear violence be proportionately reduced. Mean- 
while, no effort can remain untouched in a less than 
“hot” war era toward molding the minds of fel- 
low-man. 

Strangely enough, this need for understanding 
seems rather obvious between ourselves and those 
who are automatically in another camp, or those 
who are so seemingly remote as to be generally un- 
known in the world power game. It comes as some- 
thing of a surprise then, that the needs for inter- 
knowledge are so sharp between ourselves and those 
we must consider to be our closest kin and ally, the 
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BY MYRON L. KOENIG 
[The author, Professor of American History at the 
George Washington University, was on leave of 
absence from 1954 to 1956 to serve as Cultural At- 
tache at the American Embassy in London. | 


British. The greatest problem facing the United 
States in the United Kingdom is ignorance of us— 
honest ignorance, yet ignorance. For some thirty 
months, this writer was involved in an attempt par- 
tially to reduce this fact; this article will approach 
some of the quirks of that experience. 

An embassy of the United States of America is 
the USA in 72 given capitals; the ambassador as 
the personal and official representative of our chief 
executive is “the President” for practical purposes 
concerning both immediate and long-term relation- 
ships with the host nation. 

Our embassy in Grosvenor Square, London W 1, 
is just such a place. In many ways, the American 
Embassy (note: technically, the proper title is the 
Embassy of the United States of America, but by 
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common usage, especially by the British themselves, 
even the official letter-heads carry the phrase Amer- 
ican Embassy) in the United Kingdom is the num- 
ber one fulcrum point of our Government overseas 
in any direction from Washington. Here is to be 
found the heart of all Anglo-American intercourse 
— the away-from-Washington pump that keeps us 
on a knowledgeable keel with our major partner of 
the Western Alliance. Our embassy in London is 
not only our largest embassy but it is the largest 
of all embassies in the world. Grosvenor Square, 
sometimes called “Little America” (see the recent 
book by Geoffrey Williamson, The Star Spangled 
Square) is a six-acre plot of ground on which a new 
embassy building is now being constructed to be- 
come the headquarters for a pattern of continuing 
understanding and cooperation between the two na- 
tions. 

It is in Grosvenor Square that the ups and downs, 
the differences, the frustrations, the agreements, and, 
most important of all, the understandings are con- 
cluded and cemented into a mold for continuity. 
This continuing aspect is important because officers 
of both the Foreign Office and the Department of 
State and various other agencies and executive 
branches of the two governments operating through 
the embassy know that when one or a group of related 
incidents is apparently solved, it will be but a mat- 
ter of time until that question, or its twin, will be 
reopened in one form or another, relatively soon or 
in the future, beyond the horizon of either current 
administration. In short, the relationships are those 
between the United States and the United Kingdom 
—not between the Eisenhower and the Macmillan 
administrations alone or as such. Both partners 
know that we are joined in a fight to survive the 
attack to which we are both subject, regardless of 
the occupant of 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue or at 
Number 10 Downing Street. 

There are those readers who may have no reason 
to know of the pattern of life in such a diplomatic 
center abroad—about the make-up of functional as- 
signments in Little America. And it might be said 
at this point that Britons and their press so refer to 
“the Square” with mingled affection and envy. 

The embassy is a replica of the White House in 
Washington. There are specialists who are to the 
ambassador what department heads and assistant 
secretaries are to the President. The total personnel 
—American and British—is probably near the 1,200 
mark. The Ambassador’s staff is some 30 or 35—all 
American—who meet weekly (or more often) for 
briefings and exchanges of news and views. About 
half are general administrative officers of the em- 
bassy and the others are attaches who represent the 
service arms and major executive branches of the 
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government in Washington. 

The Commercial Attache is from the Department 
of Commerce and is to the Ambassador as is the 
Secretary of that Department to the Chief Execu- 
tive here; the Legal Attache is from the Department 
of Justice; Agricultural Attache from Agriculture, 
etc. Most of the attaches are identified by their title. 
The one who is not easily identified is the Cultural 
Attache. 

If you do not ask yourselves what a Cultural At- 
tache is, you will vary from all others who have 
heard the title for the first time. This writer had 
to find out too; and, in a sense, that was an advan- 
tage, because the pattern to be established was large- 
ly, within the limits of law and diplomatic courtesy, 
to be his own. 

It is easy—too easy—for the Briton of any class 
and area (if he has not visited America) to be 
amazed that we Americans have a cultural life be- 
yond what is portrayed by fiscal matters, by indus- 
try, by defense, by advertising, and by Hollywood; 
and that our government believes that a Cultural 
Attache and staff are necessary or desirable to rep- 
resent us on that level or in that area in which the 
British claim (and rightly so) the revered hold of 
centuries. 

Yet the desire to know about our educational sys- 
tem, our music, our art, our literature, our geogra- 
phy and history, our habits and customs and es- 
pecially our interracial makeup, all leading to what 
we (too loosely) call the American way of life, is 
incessant and insatiable among the British when they 
know it is available. The American library at Gros- 
venor Square carries nearly 40,000 items of Ameri- 
cana by volumes, plus untoid quantities of phono- 
graph records, films and pamphlets. The demands 
on this branch of the United States Information 
Agency are far (as much as a year) beyond capacity 
to supply. 

I suspect the most telling and sharpest definition 
of the Cultural Attache’s job was put, not by an 
American official in Washington or London, but by 
a Briton who, before hearing a lecture on “Under- 
standing the USA as a World Power,” asked the 
chairman for the speaker’s diplomatic title. When 
the response was “Cultural Attache,” the gentleman 
looked in his individualistic British manner, and 
said, “What, a Cultural Attache, from America!” 

When one is “selling” what surely to us is the 
number one commodity — the United States of 
America—one acquires a seriousness of purpose un- 
sensed when here at home. Essentially, it becomes 
a never-ending and trying task to explain, defend 
and uphold (and sometimes admit shortcomings) 
with grace, patience, and know-how. What in no 
way calls for care, caution, courtesy or even think- 
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ing in our comment here at home, is a// called for 
at every casual and planned meeting in the United 
Kingdom — at the Foreign Office, the Ministry of 
Education, a Lord Mayor’s Office, in the universi- 
ties generally; on the lecture platform, at church 
gatherings, farmers’ meetings, and women’s groups; 
or in the swank and conservative gentlemen’s clubs 
of London, in the Guilds, the Law Courts, the fish- 
ing villages, or on the street. To attempt to dispel 
ignorance without appearing to be propagandistic 
or, as many Britons would term it, vulgar, is a 
constant chore. 

That we Americans rather consistently lend 
amusement and feed the British appetite for some- 
thing to be indignant about is trite—we do. Why 
and how we seem to manage so successfully in this 
area is a story in itself—and something for us to 
ponder if we would see ourselves as others see us. 
The range of attack slows and speeds all the way 
from Dr. Johnson’s remark about us as a “race of 
convicts” who “ought to be thankful for anything 
we (the British) allow them short of hanging” to 
the words attributed to George Bernard Shaw that 
“England and America are two countries separated 
by the same language.” In all the give-and-take, 
probably one of the most decisive weapons is a sense 
of humor. Fortunately, both of these English-speak- 
ing peoples are, for the most part, sufficiently 
blessed with this trait. Both of us must (and do) 
pass through stages of amusement and irritation. 

On our part, there must be a recognition that 
our British partners—despite reverses and losses in 
world position—have multiple strengths with which 
we must merge our own varieties toward an obvious 
end goal. The months in a key position of obser- 
vation have lent themselves to the clarification of 
some of these forces. Above all else is the British 
character. Winston Churchill once asked in anger, 
“What kind of people do they think we are?” in 
replying to aspersions by Hitler and Mussolini about 
his people. What he meant was “of what kind of 
stuff do they think we are made?” What is the Brit- 
ish character? They have patience, endurability, and 





that stuff which makes back-to-the-wall fighting an 
instinct. We need that—in ourselves and assuredly 
in our closest ally. 

Despite the curbs on empire experienced by the 
British in the past generation, one of their yet cal- 
culated strengths is simply the momentum from an 
early and successful start. At longest, the British 
have had some sixteen or seventeen centuries to jell 
themselves into their twentieth century mold; we 
have had some sixteen or seventeen decades or but 
one tenth of the time. The very fundamental and 
all-prevading factor of time has granted their own 
version of know-how. Namely, this means an ac- 
cumulated knowledge of the world, of business 
methods, of foreign markets, and yes, in spite of 
Suez and after, of diplomacy. 

Britain’s supreme art in the area of diplomacy 
must be noted. To have had at one time direct or in- 
direct influence over a quarter of the globe’s land 
surface, a quarter of the world’s peoples; to have 
faced and dealt with the problems posed by all re- 
ligious groupings, all levels of social structure as 
well as the tongues of most of mankind; and to have 
touched base on all continents, as constructively as 
she has, is to demand tribute to her skills in conduct- 
ing such “business.” 

One of Britain’s great strengths is her tie with the 
United States. All her other strengths would in the 
long run be tossed to less potency were she to sever 
her interplay with that other English-speaking people 
who sprang, largely, from her own loins. 

Part of the understanding process between our 
two peoples must be an acceptance of the assurance 
that one must not be deluded or hastily derailed 
about the Anglo-American tie. It is fundamental to 
Britain and to America. However much they may 
be irritated with the Eisenhower Presidency, or we 
with the Macmillan premiership, the more lasting 
and incisive thought is that without sharing a com- 
mon front, either or both would too soon become 
the open prey of an area, an ideal, a way of life 
abhorrent to the fundamental concepts of the En- 
lish-speaking peoples of our times. 


Photograph of model of new Embassy Office Building, London Courtesy of Department of State 
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Economic and Social Problems of the 


Federation of the West Indies 


The inauguration of the Federation of the West 
Indies on April 22 throws into relief economic and 
social problems faced by the cosmopolitan popula- 
tion of approximately 3,000,000 who are moving 
slowly toward self-government of the upwards of 
8,000 square miles of British island areas in the 
Caribbean. 

The federating territories comprise Barbados, Ja- 
maica, the Leeward Islands (Antigua, Montserrat, 
St. Christopher-Nevis-Anguila), Trinidad and To- 
bago; and the Windward Islands (Dominica, Gre- 
nada, St. Lucia, St. Vincent). The present analysis 
will also include the mainland territories of Brit- 
ish Honduras and British Guiana, although for the 
present they have chosen to remain outside the fed- 
eration. 

It is hoped by sponsors of federation in both the 
United Kingdom, where the movement has been 
encouraged by political leaders, and in the islands, 
that closer political ties among the territorial units 
will aid in the solution of economic problems which 
have existed ever since West Indian sugar growers 
first faced competition in the mid-19th century from 
free labor areas, and subsidized beet sugar in Eu- 
rope. 

The primary cause of most difficulties of the Brit- 
ish Caribbean territories is the overwhelming depen- 
dence upon sugar and certain other tropical prod- 
ucts, the prices of which are subject to severe fluc- 
tuations. All of the units are small countries with 
relatively undiversified economies, and their trade 
is mostly the exchange of a limited range of pri- 
mary products for a wide variety of foodstuffs and 
other consumption goods. Although serious attempts 
have been made to replace sugar cane with other 
crops, it has remained the dominant product, despite 
hardship and depression. One reason is that no other 
crop has been found so well suited to cultivation 
in the West Indies. During recent years, however, 
efforts have been intensified in the direction of agri- 
cultural diversification by new plantings of other 
crops and government sponsored research covering 
introduction of disease resistant strains. Jamaica and 
Trinidad are reviving the banana industry, which 
declined during World War II, and which has suf- 
fered from hurricane damage and disease. The pro- 
duction of cocoa is being promoted in Jamaica after 
a period of decay, and expansion of the citrus fruit 
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industry is proceeding in Jamaica, British Honduras, 
Trinidad, and Dominica. Sea island cotton, coffee, 
coconuts, arrowroot, spices, and rice are receiving at- 
tention in various territorial units. 

Reasonable assurance of markets and prices which 
will insure survival are among the most pressing 
problems of West Indian growers. During and since 
World War II, the United Kingdom has assisted by 
affording guaranteed markets or by helping to stabi- 
lize prices. The sugar industry is subsidized by the 
United Kingdom and Canada under the Common- 
wealth Sugar Agreement of 1951, which assures a 
guaranteed annual market in the United Kingdom 
and Canada for 900,000 tons of sugar. Of this 
quantity, 670,000 tons are bought at a price that 
gives the grower an adequate profit; the rest is sold 
at the world market price, plus a price paid under 
imperial preference. 

Since 1955, marketing agreements covering ba- 
nanas and citrus fruits have been in operation, the 
former for an initial five-year and the latter an ini- 
tial four-year period. Under both agreements price 
assistance funds have been established in the pro- 
ducing colonies: as long as average annual prices 
prevail above an agreed level, the producers con- 
tribute to the fund; whereas if they fall below an 
agreed level, payments are made out of the fund. 
Price assistance funds are underwritten by the gov- 
ernments concerned, with interest-free loans avail- 
able from the United Kingdom Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare funds. 

Since 1940 the British Caribbean areas have been 
getting financial help from the United Kingdom 
under the Colonial Development and Welfare Acts, 
as part of the program adopted by the United King- 
dom Parliament in 1939 to supplement local re- 
sources in the poorer units of the Commonwealth, 
in order to assist in establishing stable economic and 
social conditions requisite for progress toward self- 
government. In the West Indies, the funds, which 
represent an allocation of more than £35,000,000 
for the period 1946-60, are administered by the De- 
velopment and Welfare Organization, with head- 
quarters in Barbados. This agency not only assists 
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in the apportionment of loans and grants, but con- 
venes regional conferences, and makes its staff of 
experts available to unit governments for consulta- 
tion upon regional and territorial problems. So im- 
portant to the economy of the West Indies have 
the so-called C D & W funds become that had not 
West Indian political leaders secured assurances 
from the government of the metropolitan country 
that customary subsidies would be continued until 
the attainment of independent status within the 
Commonwealth, it is extremely doubtful that they 
would have consented to federation. It is expected 
that before long the functions of the Development 
and Welfare Organization will devolve upon the 
new Federation government. 

Assistance through C D & W funds is lent not 
only to agriculture and industry but for various so- 
cial purposes. For instance, all the territorial gov- 
ernments are receiving strong financial support from 
C D & W funds in carrying out current plans for 
providing more teachers and better schools. A total 
of about £2,500,000 has been allocated for educa- 
tional projects in the territories, and in addition, 
from the part of C D & W funds which is admin- 
istered centrally, a sum of £2,560,000 has been al- 
located to the University College of the West In- 
dies in Jamaica. The College of Tropical Agricul- 
ture established at Trinidad in 1921 is financed 
partly from C D & W funds and partly by colonial 
governments. To help meet the severe shortage 
of teachers which is experienced throughout the Brit- 
ish West Indies, allocations are being made from C 
D & W funds for teacher-training projects like the 
one of sending sixteen students annually from the 
Leeward and Windward Islands to take the 2-year 
course in training at Erdiston College, Barbados. 

The prospects are that for years to come there is 
little likelihood of drastic changes in the general 
pattern of the trade of the British West Indies with 
the rest of the world, except that political union is 
expected to result eventually in a customs union, 
which should serve to augment intra-Federation 
trade, and strengthen bargaining power in dealing 
with outside areas. Today the United Kingdom and 
Canada are the chief trading partners of the Brit- 
ish West Indies. The United Kingdom takes, on an 
average, about 40-45 per cent of the exports and 
supplies nearly 40 per cent of the imports. In the 
case of agricultural products, the relationship with 
the metropolitan country is even closer, the United 
Kingdom buying the bulk of sugar exported, the 
entire banana crop, and most of the citrus. 

Although the territories of the British Caribbean 
normally have a trade surplus with the United 
Kingdom, they have a large trade deficit with the 
dollar area, except Canada. Canada sends chiefly 
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foodstuffs, and the United States supplies mining 
equipment, machinery, metal products, and grains. 
Between them, these two countries take about a 
quarter of the exports from the British West Indies, 
and supply them with about a quarter of their im- 
ports. Dollar restrictions have reduced imports from 
North America during the period following World 
War II, but trade with the dollar area has been 
gradually liberalized since the easing of these re- 
strictions in 1951. The C D & W funds help to 
close the gap in the international payments balance 
of the British Caribbean territories as do invisible 
exports, of which the expanding tourist trade is be- 
coming an increasingly important item. 

Thus far, however, Jamaica is the only territory 
which has developed extensively this source of in- 
come, receiving in 1956 more than 160,000 tourists, 
whose expenditures mounted to about £8,000,000, 
nine-tenths of which represented payments in 
United States and Canadian dollars. Trinidad, 
among other islands, is making a bid for the tourist 
trade; the island set up a statutory Hotel Develop- 
ment Corporation in 1956. 

Petroleum export, which makes Trinidad the most 
prosperous of the British Caribbean colonies, is one 
of the mainstays of the British area and bauxite min- 
ing is a big new industry which is providing outside 
capital and foreign exchange. Jamaica and British 
Guiana between them in 1955 produced nearly one- 
third of the world output of this mineral, excluding 
the Soviet Union. Although since the end of World 
War II the average daily yield of Trinidad’s oil 
wells has declined, and a program of new explor- 
ation and drilling has been undertaken because of 
fears for the future of the industry, bauxite mining 
is increasing in volume and value of investment in 
the two producing territories mentioned. Processing 
of bauxite has already begun in Jamaica, where 
Alumina Jamaica Limited, a subsidary of the Alu- 
minium Company of Canada, in 1956 produced over 
200,000 tons of alumina for export. 

All territorial units with any potentialities for 
manufacturing are offering income tax relief and 
other assistance to “pioneer” industries. Jamaica 
and Trinidad, the most highly industrialized of the 
colonies, have expanded their manufacturing capac- 
ity rapidly since the end of World War II. The In- 
dustrial Development Corporation of Jamaica, 
founded in 1952, with wide powers for supplying 
funds for new industries or the expansion of old 
ones, is an example of a type of development board 
being set up in the colonies as part of the program 
to lessen reliance upon tropical agriculture as a 
source of income. The Corporation administers an 
industrial “estate” in Kingston, the capital, where 
it has erected several factories. Some of these are 
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leased to industrialists and others are carried by the 
Corporation on its account. 

Less optimistic are the prospects for early solu- 
tion of some of the social problems of the British 
West Indies, of which overpopulation and unem- 
ployment are the most serious. The population of 
the area is high in relation to natural resources and 
current production. For instance, in agricultural 
Barbados, where sugar is the chief source of income, 
the population comprises 1,355 to the square mile, 
in comparison with only 525 to the square mile in the 
United Kingdom. A similar pattern exists in the 
other islands. In contrast to the chronic shortage of 
population in the 18th century, when sugar plant- 
ers resorted to slave labor, and in the 19th century, 
when indentured East Indians were imported to re- 
place the emancipated slaves, the British territories 
today, thanks to improved sanitation and high fer- 
tility, are faced with what demographic students 
predict will be a doubling of population within less 
than a generation. Opinions expressed at the Con- 
ference on the Demographic Problems of the Area 
Served by the Caribbean Commission, held last year, 
envisage increases of 41 to 50 per cent in the period 
1955-70. Even allowing for possible emigration, 
like that from Jamaica to the United Kingdom in 
recent years, there is the possibility that the British 
territories may have a population of 5,000,000 in 
1970. 

Students of this problem of overpopulation and 
resulting unemployment deem it the most critical 
of all the issues which confront the leaders of the 
Federation. They feel that continuing poverty for 
the masses of the Federation is incompatible with 
the achievement of democratic government. Birth 
control is a proposed solution, but this seems un- 
realistic in the absence of the family and its concom- 
itant values. The lack of even a tradition of stable 
family life is attributed to the discouragement of 
both marriage and education by slave owners. De- 
spite efforts of missionaries and churches during and 
since the slave era, the family unit is exceptional 
among West Indian negroes, and religious beliefs 








and social customs militate against birth control. 
Family planning is just not feasible in a society in 
which men usually do not stay with one woman and 
peasants pass their entire lives without ever coming 
in contact with a doctor or a nurse. Observers take 
some encouragement, however, from evidence of 
progress reported in the success of self-help hous- 
ing, village improvement projects, home economics 
education, literacy campaigns, and other commu- 
nal undertakings. 

Although since World War II there has been 
some emigration to the United Kingdom and a 
trickle to the United States, both of these uncertain 
outlets have not changed perceptibly the labor mar- 
kets in the British West Indies. United States im- 
migration policy is highly restrictive and neither 
Central nor South America desires a large influx of 
negro labor. One possible solution for the unem- 
ployment problem is to increase production and thus 
absorb the entire labor force. Furthermore, as else- 
where, with the increase in the standard of living, 
the rate of population growth might automatically 
decline. But the increased production, whether 
agricultural or industrial, might merely aggravate the 
existing problem of finding satisfactory markets. 

Nevertheless, despite the bleak outlook for finding 
outlets for West Indian surpluses, at least one well- 
informed student of Caribbean economic problems 
feels that there still exist potential markets for the 
intensive forms of agriculture, including livestock 
husbandry and market gardening, which yield high- 
value products and can provide substantial incomes 
from moderate acreages. He sees possibilities even 
in the American market, the size, wealth, and proxim- 
ity of which he believes compensate in some meas- 
ure for the tariff obstacles surrounding it. This view 
is confirmed with respect to British West Indian 
trade in general by specialists in the United States 
Department of Commerce, who believe that notwith- 
standing the perennial problems of shortage of dol- 
lar exchange, the establishment of the federation, 
and in a few years, a new nation, will result in an 
increase of United States trade to the area. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Thomas C. Cochran, a Member of the Board of Directors of 
the American Peace Society, died December 10, 1957, at Mer- 


cer, Pennsylvania. 


He served for many years as Congressman from Pennsylvania. 
In addition to his services as a Board member he was also a 
faithful and devoted member of the Society for many years. 
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The question of the treatment and status of In- 
dians in the Union of South Africa forms one of 
the more difficult problems for the European’ popu- 
lation today. Its importance arises from the fact that 
in spite of the small minority position of the Indians, 
the government has had to face a steadily rising op- 
position to its Indian policy from other nations in 
the world. 

Over ninety per cent of the Indians in South 
Africa were born there and have no desire to leave. 
General government policy has been to get rid of 
as many as possible by voluntary repatriation schemes 
with financial compensations and to restrict the move- 
ment, political rights, and economic activities of those 
remaining. While these schemes have actually suc- 
ceeded in inducing the outflow of several thousands 
through the years, they have never placated the In- 
dians or appreciably affected their numbers. 

General Smuts once characterized the Indian prob- 
lem as “South Africa’s historical mistake.” Unable to 
effect repatriation, the government has turned to the 
application of apartheid in all its social, economic, 
and political aspects for the Indians. 

The first Indian laborers arrived in 1860 after 
the sugar planters of Natal Colony secured the in- 
troduction of indentured immigrants. A Natal law 
provided for a grant of Crown lands to those In- 
dians who, on expiry of their three-year indentures, 
elected to remain in the country. Those who wished 
to return could do so at government expense. A ma- 
jority remained as free men on their new lands and 
the consequent gap in the labor force was filled by 
the importation of more “coolies.” 

In 1891 the law providing land grants was re- 
pealed. As long as the Indians remained as inden- 
tured laborers there were no protests against their 
presence; however, as soon as they became free men, 
Europeans began to raise objections against them and 
more especially against those immigrants from India 
who followed on the heels of the Hindu laborers— 
the traders, a majority of whom were Moslems. 

Outside of Natal, restrictive legislation either com- 
pletely prohibited the entry of Indians or kept their 
numbers at a bare minimum in the provinces of the 


1In the Union of South Africa, “European” is the term commonly 
applied to the white descendents of European settlers, who hold political 
power. Other racial categories are “African” or “Native”, “Asians’’, and 
“Coloreds.” 
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The Indian Minority Problem in the 
Union of South Africa 


BY MARY K. HUNTINGTON 
Miss Huntington, who holds the M.A. degree 
from the Johns Hopkins School of Advanced Inter 
national Studies, specialized there in African affairs. 


Orange Free State, the Transvaal and the Cape. 

The early years of the century were marked by 
much tension in Indo-European relations, particu- 
larly in Natal where Mahatma Gandhi had assumed 
leadership of the Indians. In 1911, India forbade 
further recruiting of indentured labor because of un- 
favorable conditions in the Union. However, in spite 
of anti-Indian agitation, free immigration to Natal 
of laborers, who were especially profitable to the sug- 
ar growers, and of traders, who were most unwel- 
come to the general public, was not terminated un 
til the 1913 Immigrants’ Regulation Act. In 1914 
there was a Smuts-Gandhi Agreement and the In- 
dian Relief Act which somewhat loosened restrictions 
on Indians’ movement within the Union, and on 
marriage laws. The effect was to introduce more cor- 
dial relations for a short while. 

One abortive attempt to introduce compulsory 
segregation in urban areas was made by the govern- 
ment in 1924. The following year, a bill was intro- 
duced which would establish segregation in Natal 
similar to that already existing in Transvaal. Objec- 
tion to the bill by Indians, who appealed to the In 
dian government, led to the conference between In 
dia and South Africa in 1926-27 which resulted in 
the Cape Town Agreement. The Agreement secured 
withdrawal of the bill, included an agreement con- 
cerning free repatriation with a bounty of those who 
wished to go to India, and contained an undertak 
ing to “uplift” the Indians who would remain and 
become part of the permanent population. This 
Agreement and the appointment by the government 
of India of Sir Srinvasa Sastri as its first Agent-Gen- 
eral in the Union allowed a brief easing of tensions. 

During the 1930’s Indian acquisition of property 
in the so-called “European” sections of Durban 
caused increased agitation among the Europeans 
against penetration. In 1943, for a second time, the 
government appointed Mr. Justice Broome as a one- 
man commission to investigate the purchase after 
1940 of properties in Durban previously considered 
European. The immediate result of his report and 
the consequent European demands led to the pas- 
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sage of emergency legislation, the Trading and Oc- 
cupation of Land Restriction Act, known as the Peg- 
ging Act. This legislation, limited to a three-year 
duration, prohibited the acquisition or occupation of 
land in Durban as between European and Indian ex- 
cept by special consent of the government. 

The Pegging Act then held the position static but 
left a strained situation. At first, the government 
tried to bring about a permanent solution by discus- 
sions with Indian leaders. These resulted in the Pre- 
toria Agreement which would have provided for a 
board with both European and Indian members to 
control Indian occupation by licensing of dwellings. 
Strong objection from both Europeans and Indians 
led to the failure of this plan. 

The impending expiry of the Pegging Act and a 
continued agitation in the country led the govern- 
ment to pass the Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian 
Representation Act in 1946. It provided that, ex- 
cept in exempted areas which were defined in sched- 
ules, no Indian could purchase or take over occu- 
pation of fixed property from a European anywhere 
in Transvaal or Natal without a permit from the 
Minister of the Interior. 

A Land Tenury Advisory board was established 
to advise the Minister on issuing these permits. In- 
dians were invited but refused to accept membership 
on the Board because the legislation fixed the prin- 
ciple of segregation. A second chapter to the Act 
provided for a limited measure of franchise in na- 
tional elections. This the Indians also refused to ac- 
cept and it was repealed by the Nationalist govern- 
ment elected in 1948. 

The passage of this Act was deeply resented by 
the Indians. Their appeals to the government of 
India, which at once termed it the Ghetto Act, re- 
sulted in the withdrawal of the High Commission- 
er, the breaking off of trade relations, and the initi- 
ation of Indian action in the United Nations against 
the treatment of Indians in the Union. 

The final step toward complete and forced segre- 
gation of Indians was taken with the passage of the 
Group Areas Act in 1950. It has been a cause for 
uncertainty, resentment, and hardship to the Indian 
population. Since few actual decisions to implement 
segregation have been made subsequent to its pro- 
mulgation, its effect has been to create an atmosphere 
of uneasy suspension. The main new features added 
to the concept of area segregation by the 1950 act 
are: that control is imposed over all inter-racial 
changes in ownership and occupation of property with 
permits necessary before they can take place; that 
the national government is empowered to make de- 
cisions as to where the members of different racial 
groups should live; and that machinery is created 
to enforce those decisions. In addition, four Amend- 
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ment Acts and the Group Areas Development Act 
have been passed. In terms of the entire legislation, 
a Group Areas Board, was established to advise the 
Minister of the Interior and to issue permits. 

Land and economic competition are obvious issues 
in reviewing the European attitude toward Indians. 
The growth of European animosity can be seen as 
Indians first became small landholders, then urban 
dwellers and commercial competitors. The first in- 
dentured laborers were drawn largely from peasants 
and farm laborers in India. After their service, near- 
ly all of them settled on land grants or as garden- 
ers on land leases from European planters, to the ad- 
vantage of both. The industrious Indians were able 
to cultivate their plots at a higher profit than many 
of the landlords could have managed. The demand 
for these plots encouraged land speculation and sub- 
division among both Europeans and a few Indians. 
Antagonism toward the Indians soon developed and, 
as their holdings increased near the end of the cen- 
tury, Europeans began to complain that they were 
unable to survive the “unfair” competition of the 
Indians with their industrious habits and low living 
standards. On the other hand, it was true that the 
efficient Indian market gardener was able to benefit 
the area as a whole by providing adequate supplies 
of vegetables and fruits at low prices. 

During the 1929-30 depression many abandoned 
agriculture and migrated to towns, especially to Dur- 
ban. Education among them expanded greatly. In- 
dian youths began to seek new avenues of employ- 
ment. Being apt in semi-skilled and skilled work, 
many were absorbed into commerce and industry 
during the 30’s. During periods of prosperity there 
was a natural tendency to invest in property, and as 
this continued during the war, European alarm at 
Indian “penetration” in urban and suburban areas 
grew, giving rise to the legislation limiting property 
acquisition. 

Europeans charge Indians with “unfair” economic 
competition and sharp business practices. Indian em- 
ployers are able to offer lower wages than Europe- 
ans and Indian traders can undersell them. The 
great number of Indians who live below the poverty 
line are willing to accept low wages in the scramble 
for jobs. An important aspect of this rivalry is the 
competition for the trade of Africans who, because of 
their large numbers, create a lucrative demand. 
Limitations in employment in other fields have in- 
tensified Indian competition in commerce. Europe- 
ans also hold as objectionable the “alien and unas- 
similable” customs of the Indians. 

The Indians make up a very small minority of 
the total Union population — approximately three 
per cent. Their numbers in 1955 were officially esti- 
mated at 410,000. Being so unevenly distributed 
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geographically, they outnumber the Whites in Natal 
while they represent only a negligible proportion of 
the population in each of the other provinces. Com- 
merce, manufacturing, agricultural work and per- 
sonal services in that order are the main economic 
pursuits. Their general economic position may be 
summarized by stating that in the Cape and Trans- 
vaal they have fairly well-to-do commercial com- 
munities although their whole prosperity is now 
jeopardized by the Group Areas Act. In Natal 
which contains eighty per cent of the Indians in the 
country there are a few wealthy traders and indus- 
trialists, and a large improverished mass. Because 
of the long standing restrictive policy of the gov- 
ernment, Indian areas are seriously overcrowded and 
housing conditions often deplorable. Health stand- 
ards suffer. The Indian, however, has made some 
attempt at self-help in social services and education. 
Over eighty per cent of existing schools for Indians 
in Natal have been built by initiative of the Indian 
community with assistance from provincial grants, 
and teachers have levied a tax on themselves in or- 
der to help extend the school system. Still, about 
one-third of the school age children do not attend. 

Avenues of employment have been steadily clos- 
ing as a result of the State “white labor” policy. 
Since 1948 there has been a steady reduction of In- 
dians employed in railways, post offices and public 
services, in state-controlled industries, and in the 
service of many local authorities in Natal. Although, 
except for mines, legal color bars do not apply to In- 
dians in private industry, there are other barriers to 
economic progress. Restrictions on their movement 
from one province to another quite often make it 
impossible for them to sell their labor where there 
is the greatest demand. 

The Native Affairs Department is, so far as pos- 
sible, limiting the issue of trading licenses in African 
areas to Africans. The expulsion of established In- 
dian traders from these areas is being contemplated. 
In addition, in plans for racial zoning under the 
Group Areas Act, many local authorities in Natal, 
Transvaal and the Cape have proposed that the In- 
dian communities, which depend largely on trading 
for their livelihood, should be moved some distance 
out of town in spite of the fact that large sections 
of the European communities trade with these In- 
dians. 

The foundations for Indian political organization 
were laid by Mahatma Gandhi in 1894 when he 
founded the Natal Indian Congress. Gandhi and the 
Congress were the inspiration and cornerstone of 
the early passive resistance movements in the period 
between 1906 and 1914. The organization collapsed 
with Gandhi’s definitive departure in 1914 but was 
revived a few years later. In 1920 the South Afri- 
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can Indian Congress was founded. It embraced the 
three provincial congresses of Natal, the Cape, and 
Transvaal. Until 1945, the Congress was a conser- 
vative body, dominated by Indian business interests. 

Opposition to the moderates began to grow dur- 
ing the mid-thirties when Indian urbanization was 
increasing, economic opportunity in commerce and 
industry was being sought, and trade unionism was 
beginning. During this period the Indian Congress 
was opposed to any all-non-European unity in the 
fight for equal rights. 

In 1945 a small body of left-wing intellectuals 
and Communists, supported by some of the poor ur- 
ban and industrial Indians, won control of the or- 
ganization. The former leaders established a new 
political movement, the Natal Indian Organization, 
which split into provincial branches and a parent 
body just as the Congress had done previously. 

The advent of the new leaders marked the begin- 
ning of a new phase of political action. The old pas- 
sive resistance weapon was employed against the 
Asiatic Land Tenure Act, but with no effect on the 
government and with wavering support among the 
Indian populace. An appeal to India for action in the 
United Nations and for economic sanctions was suc- 
cessful, but repeated resolutions of the General As- 
sembly and deteriorating relations with India brought 
nothing but a stiffening in attitude on the part of 
Europeans in South Africa. 

The Durban Riots of 1949, in which Africans vio- 
lently attacked Indian residential and business areas, 
inaugurated an important development in non-Eu- 
ropean political action. For the first time, Indian and 
African leaders agreed to work together in a Con- 
gress movement toward the common goal of full 
citizen rights for all non-Europeans. This alliance 
is not an easy one and has had some opposition 
among Africans, particularly in Durban where the 
African views the Indian as an economic obstacle. In- 
dians, however, being in such a small minority, have 
a great deal to gain in making the partnership a suc- 
cess. They have already contributed much of the 
real power they possess—their connection with India 
and Pakistan and, through them, the power to pro- 
voke international indignation and pressure on the 
government to grant equal social and political rights. 

Since 1946, their case has been brought before the 
United Nations by India almost annually. Resolu- 
tions were passed at the outset asking the govern- 
ment of the Union not to enforce the Asiatic Land 
Tenure and Group Areas Acts, and, secondly, ask- 
ing the governments of the Union and India to dis- 
cuss at conferences the treatment of Indians and to 
work out an agreeable solution. In 1952, 1954, 1955, 
and 1957, resolutions were adopted in the General 
Assembly condemning the entire policy of apartheid. 
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The Union government has refused absolutely to 
consider the matter as an international problem. Ap- 
peals to India and Pakistan have resulted in further 
deterioration of relations between these countries and 
the Union. Since 1954, when the Indian High Com- 
missioner’s office was closed indefinitely, there has 
been no further real attempt at cordial discussion of 
the problem. South Africa no longer admits any In- 
dian immigrants; wives married and children born 
abroad to Indian South African nationals are no ex- 
ception. 

European anxieties would probably be less in- 
tense were there not the large Indian population 
in British East Africa. This raises the fear of Asian 











“penetration” into Africa and of Asian antipathies to- 
ward western society. And in South Africa, if there 
were not the eight million Africans, the small In- 
dian population would not be the “menace” it is 
sometimes considered. 


The Indian Congress has reached a point where 
it makes co-operation with Europeans conditional 
upon acceptance of its demands for full equality. So 
long as Indians are considered an alien and unassim- 
ilable element, this appears impossible. Having seen 
that passive resistance and outside pressure brought 
no relief, they have begun to turn inward to Africa 
and to link their future with that of the Natives. 


Masters of Deceit—the Book 


and the Author 


Although some—though, I suspect, a distinct mi- 
nority— will disagree with the over-all thesis he de- 
velops in his book, few will dispute that any man is 
better qualified to present it, than J. Edgar Hoover. 
In a readable—often brilliant—style seldom encoun- 
tered among public servants, the long-time Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation pounds home 
the lesson that we Americans must not slacken in our 
efforts to combat the internal Communist conspiracy, 
in spite of its above-ground appearances of declining 
power. 

Mr. Hoover is undoubtely better known for his 
more spectacular exploits in fighting overt crime in 
this country than he is for his anti-Communist efforts. 
As director of the F. B. I. since 1924, he has molded 
that organization into a progressive, efficient and 
modern police force unequalled anywhere anytime. 
He has instilled in all his people the same dedication 
to duty, to country and to fair play which are the hall- 
marks of the man himself. 

An integral part of his F. B. I. work has been Mr. 
Hoover’s intensive study of Communism. For nearly 
forty years he has scrutinized the zigs and zags of the 
comrades, as well as probed deeply into the philo- 
sophical bases of Communist theory. 

Now these decades of study and the lessons Mr. 
Hoover has learned have been framed in words. 
Masters of Deceit tells the story of Communism and 
its efforts to take over America. Because he knows 
the Communists and their tactics as no other Ameri- 
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can, it is fitting Mr. Hoover has set down their tactics, 
aspirations and philosophy in a firm and knowing 
hand. 

The F. B. I.’s director has been an untiring leader 
in trying to alert the American people to the dangers 
of Communism. He has watched the rising Red tide 
since his first days with the Department of Justice in 
1917. He deciphered from the start that Commu- 
nism was an enemy of freedom and that its propo- 
nents wanted to destroy the Government of this na- 
tion. 

From the beginning this man of vision was not de- 
ceived by the sly tactics and evasive antics of the in- 
ternational Communist conspiracy. He pegged the 
Communists for what they are—traitors to America. 

Over the years he has scrutinized every zig and zag 
of the Reds. He has observed them, as no other man 
could, whirl above-ground and burrow underground. 
And at the same time, he has pursued deep studies 
into the philosophical bases of the Marxist cult. 

All too often he has seen citizens fooled by clever 
Communist propaganda. The rise of Communist 
fronts, the infiltration of non-Communist organiza- 
tions, the crescendo of Party organizations—all these 
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are evidences of the inroads the Reds have made in 
our national life. 

Even during World War II, when all too many 
Americans were lulled into a position of trusting the 
Communists, Mr. Hoover warned against the machi- 
nations of the Soviet Fifth Column. His voice many 
times seemed almost solitary, but his efforts to warn 
us never flagged. 

To a large extent the leadership of Mr. Hoover 
was responsible for alerting the American people to 
the menance of Communism. 

Now, all these years of practical and theoretical 
style have been put on paper with an incisive pen. 
The result is a scholarly but easy to read encyclopedia 
of Communism and its tactics. It is a skillful blend- 
ing of hard-boiled analyses of Red strengths in this 
country, and warm-hearted advice on how to encour- 
age and aid those who attempt to break with the 
Soviet line. It is at once a vigorous sounding of the 
alarm about the Communist menace, and a spirited 
defense of America and its democratic ideals. 

It should be emphasized that Masters of Deceit 
is not an exposé-type book. That is not the way the 
Director of the F.B.I. runs his organization. He 
deals in facts and figures and realistic conclusions. 
His book is not full of names, bizarre situations, or 
sensationalism. Rather, it is a sober, thought-pro- 
voking probing of Communist techniques, tactics, and 
modes of operation. The reader can learn just what 
the Party is trying to do and how it proposes to ac- 
complish its goals. He can see inside a Party club, 
witness its leaders in action, and observe how a Party 
front is formed. 

This is a fat, healthy volume, literally bulging with 
interesting sections. To this reader, its outstanding 
facet is the way in which the author has developed 
his thesis of why the Communist Party in America 
continues to be a tremendous threat despite its ap- 
parent surface weaknesses. Mr. Hoover has set him- 
self the task of warning his fellow citizens that the 
Party today remains a powerful conspiratorial group 
“operating under modern conditions as an arm of 
revolution.” 

He has taught his lesson well and at an extremely 
timely period in our history. The Soviet campaign 
of sweetness and light abroad and the decline in Party 
membership at home have lulled many into a state of 
lassitude concerning the subversive menace. Far 
too many have construed the lowered number on the 
Party roles in this country as indicating a progressive 
weakening of its threat. Though all of us would 
certainly like to believe this is true, Masters of Deceit 
should pinpoint exactly why it is not and will not be 
for some time. It may never be an actual fact unless 
the American people are sufficiently alerted, Mr. 
Hoover seems to be telling us. 
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Of course, Mr. Hoover’s contention that the Party 
remains a significant threat to our nation is bound to 
arouse sharp dissent in certain circles, where Com- 
munism has never been regarded as much of a menace 
at any time. They point to the fact that Party mem- 
bership has dwindled from a peak of some 80,000 to 
20,000 today. They herald the suspension of publi- 
cation of the Daily Worker and the desertion of John 
Gates and Howard Fast as indicators of crumbling 
Party discipline and allegiance. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. Such rose-tinted thinking 
fails completely to grasp the modus operandi and 
tactics of the current Communist operation. 

Even our Supreme Court, in recent decisions, has 
fallen into the trap of overlooking the realities of the 
Communist program. Although one may applaud 
vigorously the Court’s staunch advocacy of civil liber- 
ties and its close construction of criminal statutes, one 
cannot but question its naivete in attempting to apply 
its thinking to skilled Communist operators in the 
same way it contrued the laws as applying to the 
wild-eyed street corner radical agitators of the 1920’s. 

It is largely to jolt the American people out of this 
comfortable naivete that Mr. Hoover has penned his 
book. Commenting on surface indications that the 
Party is declining in influence and power, he cautions: 


Its present menace grows in direct ratio to the 
rising feeling that it is a small, dissident element 
and need not be feared. As we relax our pro- 
tection and ease up on security measures, we 
move closer and closer to a fool’s paradise. 


This, in essence, is Mr. Hoover’s thesis. It is ably 
supported by documentation drawn from first-hand 
sources as only he could do. He blasts particularly 
the thinking that Party strength is mirrored directly 
by Party membership. 

The whole point of Communist organizational 
work in this country today, Mr. Hoover emphasizes, 
is not so much to build up a vast number of adherents 
as to establish a hard core of dedicated zealots. The 
Party is more concerned with dedication than with 
numbers. 

It is the failure to comprehend the new tactics of 
the comrades which has hoodwinked so many Ameri- 
cans—including many of our leading thinkers and 
even members of the Supreme Court—into miscon- 
struing and discounting the menace involved. Mr. 
Hoover’s eloquent and factual destruction of that 
mirage should set the record straight. 

Though this reader found the blasting of that 
bogey-man the high spot of the book, there are many 
other important facets which other readers may find 
more noteworthy. 

There are five vastly readable chapters dealing 
with the history of international and national Com- 
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munism. Included are interesting sketches of the 
Big Four of Communism—Marx, Engels, Lenin and 
Stalin—and their contributions to the development 
of modern-day Communism. 

To even its closest students, Communist theory is 
often a maze of confusion. To many, Party expres- 
sions such as “dictatorship of the proletariat” or “class 
struggle” are meaningless gibberish. Mr. Hoover 
cuts through Communist verbiage and sets forth clear- 
ly the premises of Marxism-Leninism. Because he 
writes from a huge reservoir of both practical and 
philosophical know-how, the F.B.I. Director’s words 
are worthy of close study. His intimate knowledge 
of how the Communist philosophy is carried out in 
the Party’s day-to-day operations fills a void often 
left by others who have attempted to probe the anato- 
my of Communism. 

This reader found particularly instructive the sec- 
tion dealing with the development of the Party struc- 
ture. Here is a blow-by-blow account of how a Com- 
munist member is molded until he becomes a fanatical 
devotee of revolution. Because the great majority 
of us have no way of learning about what goes on 
inside the Party, we can learn from Masters of Deceit 
the first-hand story of the Party’s educational pro- 
gram, literature, press outlets and disciplinary ma- 
chinery. It is fascinating — yet, in a sense, terri- 
fying—reading, when one realizes that this vast ma- 
chine shop for the creation of Party members is oc- 
curring right here in America—under our very eyes. 
No one who has read this volume could ever become 
a dupe of the Communists. 

Ina complementary section, Mr. Hoover delineates 
the Communist attack against our society. Tactics of 
mass agitation, infiltration and fronts are discussed 
and their relationship to the Party’s over-all mobiliza- 
tion scheme is indicated. The Communist is no 
longer a shadowy figure, seldom seen. He is knock- 
ing at doors, standing on street corners, and making 
speeches. He is contacting loyal Americans, always 
hoping to hoodwink them into supporting Party ob- 
jectives. The alarm is well sounded so that all 
Americans can hear. 

At all times, Masters of Deceit makes clear, the 
Party maintains an underground structure to carry 
on activities which cannot be pursued in the open. 
The danger to our security through the tie-up of 
espionage and the Party is not inconsequential, Mr. 
Hoover warns. Russia is interested in all our vital 
secrets and is working through well-trained spy net- 








works to steal vital information. Every citizen, the 
author emphasizes, can do his role in preventing 
these Soviet aims. 

In the concluding section, in chapters on Commu- 
nism and religion and America’s role in fighting 
Communism, Mr. Hoover sets forth how this country 
can answer this challenge to our survival. The 
author’s deep religious convictions shine through his 
denunciation of the Party’s atheistic aims and at- 
tempts to infiltrate church groups. And his profound 
belief in democracy is manifest in his credo that we 
can and must rise to the occasion and conquer this 
threat to our freedoms. 

One should not gain the impression that Masters 
of Deceit takes a purely negative, alarmist attitude 
toward the Communist threat. This is no agitated 
policeman pushing the panic button. It is a mature, 
knowledgeable, warmly human scholar presenting a 
calm and factual recital of the dangers and the ways 
in which we can respond to them. 

Mr. Hoover’s deep compassion—a quality one can 
only grasp upon knowing the man—is reflected in 
his thoughtful advice on what we should do with 
those who attempt or will attempt to break with the 
Party. Mr. Hoover first appeals to the doubting 
Communists to return to freedom, emphasizing that 
those who do break away have a moral obligation 
to their country to tell what they know about those 
who would destroy our way of life. Of broader im- 
portance is the author’s appeal to his fellow Ameri- 
cans to extend a helping hand and create the climate 
in which doubters will be encouraged to break with 
the Party. 

Clearly, Mr. Edgar Hoover has penned a volume 
which should be “must” reading for all Americans. 
I would hope it receives wide circulation among our 
young people, particularly, and that it is used as re- 
quired reading in our high schools and colleges. 
There is no better way to learn about the Communist 
threat than by a study of Masters of Deceit. 

For here is a recipe for survival in the cold war. 
Here is a guidebook for every citizen to avoid be- 
coming a dupe of the Communist conspiracy. Here 
is a primer for democratic strategy against atheistic 
dictatorship. 

Masters of Deceit marks another milestone in the 
career of dedicated service of J. Edgar Hoover. It 
may well be the most lasting monument to his work 
for his beloved land, for unless we learn his lesson 
and learn it well and quickly, it may be too late. 
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The classic formula for international peace has al- 
ways been to achieve a statement of the law and then 
to submit the business of states and their disputes to 
the principles of that law. The first part of this 
formula has just been exercised under the auspices 
of the United Nations in an Inter-governmental Con- 
ference on Sea Law held at Geneva from February 
24 to April 28, 1958. There 86 nations, big and 
little, new and old, wise and otherwise, sorted out 
from a comprehensive draft, prepared over a period 
of several years by the International Law Commis- 
sion, the rules on which they could agree by a two 
thirds vote. The result was four codified conventions, 
10 other papers and a residue remitted to a future 
conference. 

The negotiations in the Geneva conference afford 
a laboratory specimen of the process of developing a 
statement of the law, and by a fortunate coincidence 
we have at hand an excellent compilation of both the 
international research and national action from which 
the Geneva conference worked. The new Geneva 
conventions are a restatement of sea law which in 
recent times has seen a severe erosion of the principles 
long accepted by the unilateral or concerted action of 
states in pursuit of their economic interests, of multi- 
lateral programs to recast law in relation to such ac- 
tion and in the light of new facts, and of court de- 
cisions dealing with new phases of the law. In a 
broad sense, the Geneva conference is a sample of 
what establishing law to reign over human affairs 
entails. 

The status of this law on the eve of the conference, 
which is the background of this paper, is set forth in 
Volume LI of International Law Situations and 
Documents of the Naval War College. It is a com- 
prehensive collection of the treaties, decrees, procla- 
mations, court decisions, draft reports of the United 
Nations and the Organization of American States, 
compiled and extensively annotated by Brunson Mac- 
Chesney. The volume of xvii, 620 pages is entitled 
Situation, Documents and Commentary on Recent 
Developments in the International Law of the Sea 
(Washington, Government Printing Office, 1957, 
$2.75). The great diversity and contradictions of its 
contents strikingly illustrate the arduous task involved 
in harmonizing views in a conference and in arriving 
in such a forum at a nucleus of principles which states 
are willing to accept for their obligatory guidance. 

Deterioration of classic sea law from the impact 
of new conditions and the egoism of fledgling states 
had reached the point where about the only accepted 
principle was that the “high seas” were the common 
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Sea Law Revamped 


By Denys P. Myers 


property of mankind. Bynkershoek’s rule that the 
territorial sea under control of the adjacent sea was 
limited to the 3-nautical mile range of the cannon 
of his day had long ceased to correspond to that 
premise and, though it was accepted by the maritime 
nations, had never been in universal effect. The 
League of Nations found that the claims of states to 
a territorial sea varied from 3 to 12 miles or more 
and in 1930 failed in a conference on that precise 
point to get agreement on a single standard. Look- 
ing backward, it is said that, if the United States and 
other 3-milers had been flexible, a universal limit of 
4 miles could have been obtained. But they would 
not yield and the Geneva conference of 1958 strug- 
gled vainly to get anything between 3 and 12 miles, 
and in the end had to turn the matter over to a future 
meeting. 

In legal logic the controversy over the breadth 
of the territorial sea is more or less ridiculous. For 
protection and proper jurisdiction there must be a 
sovereign zone of adjacent waters, but its breadth is 
in logic a minor matter because, wherever the line is 
drawn, the boundary is simply a base line to which 
inevitable exceptions are made, for practical and le- 
gitimate reasons. Arguments for retaining the 3-mile 
limit are that extending the breadth of the territorial 
sea no longer adds to physical protection, decreases 
the certainty of exercising proper jurisdiction while 
increasing the likelihood of infringement, really pro- 
vides no economic advantage, and disrupts whole 
systems of time-tried regulations. Arguments against 
the 3-mile limit center on the claim of certain states, 
including the Soviet Union, that they have other 
limits, and on intransigent assertion of the infantile 
new states that the 3-mile limit existed before they 
did, plus some specific claims. One such claim was 
that of the Arab states to 12 miles, so that they could 
legally close the Gulf of Aquaba to the Israeli port 
of Elath. 

The International Law Commission was unable to 
solve the differences and its report, on which the con- 
ference work started, simply stated that “international 
law does not permit an extension of the territorial 
sea beyond 12 miles.” Thus the exaggerated arroga- 
tion of Chile, Ecuador and Peru to “sole sovereignty 
and jurisdiction” over the adjacent sea, sea floor and 
subsoil adjacent to their coasts within 200 nautical 
miles was eliminated from consideration. Indonesia’s 
idea that the whole archipelago within the limits of 
its island republic was territorial waters did not get 
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consideration, and of course the Philippines and Japan 
were too sensible even to voice such a claim. So the 
conference struggled futilely to reach a compromise. 

The Soviet Union stood on its historic national 
claim to 12 miles, which existed in Tsarist days and 
was enacted by the present regime in 1927. It got 
support from the lot of the small fry who wanted 
to impinge their conception of their own importance 
on any decision and whose acquisitiveness motivated 
their seeking the widest zone attainable. The United 
States with other adult governments stood for the 
historic 3-mile limit and was thus on the defensive. 
The “sovereign equality” of international politics 
which gives every state one vote ensured an oppor- 
tunity for most of the 62 nations out of the 86 in 
attendance, which economically are so small as to pay 
less than half of 1% to the United Nations budget, to 
throw their weight around outrageously in this con- 
ference. They organized in blocs and bludgeoned, or 
tried to bludgeon, their peers into voting against the 
United States, with and without cause. 

Specifically, any hope of establishing the 3-mile 
limit had to be abandoned. Half a dozen alternatives 
were brought out and defeated in committee. An 
Indian-Mexican motion to allow states to declare 
their own zones was lost on a tie vote. A Canadian 
motion to grant a 12-mile exclusive fishing zone 
passed in committee, 37 to 35, but another motion to 
fix the territorial limit at 6 miles was lost, 48 to 11. 
The United States then proposed a 6-mile territorial 
zone extended to 12 miles for fishing, exclusive but 
subject to rights previously exercised. This was de- 
feated. All this was marked by emotional outbursts, 
political and even physical pressures and other ac- 
tions unworthy of a serious conference. Though com- 
promise failed to reconcile differences, I am informed 
that the conduct of the United States delegation won 
it enhanced respect. The juridicial status of the terri- 
torial sea must be tackled again, probably with more 
success by reason of cooling tempers, possible matur- 
ing of some governments, and certainly from the fact 
that the conference agreed on law for many other 
maritime questions. 

The conference adopted a convention on the gen- 
eral régime of the high seas by a vote of 65 to 0. For 
the most part it contained articles reported by the In- 
ternational Law Commission, few of its terms touch- 
ing the special interests of status. To an extent the 
convention consolidates earlier agreements. The 
convention defines freedom of the seas and the na- 
tionality and immunities of warships and ships in 
government service. American shipping is affected 
by a provision on registration, adopted in committee 
40 to 7 with 11 abstentions. The merchant shipping 
laws of the United States make operation more ex- 
pensive than under any other flag. Tanker operators, 
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in particular, register under the laws and fly the flags 
of Liberia and Panama. More than 350 vessels have 
that connection with those states. The convention 
says “there must exist a genuine link between the state 
and the ship” for its national character to be recog- 
nized. American oil companies are showing a great 
interest in knowing exactly what “genuine link” may 
mean. 

Provisions on safety of navigation, jurisdiction in 
matters of collision, assistance at sea, prevention of 
slave trade and piracy bring together in coordinated 
form principles which are the subject of many de- 
tailed agreements, some of which are virtually world 
wide already. That is also true of a definition of the 
right of visit on the high seas. 

The right of “hot pursuit”, which was developed 
when the United States was going through the motion 
of executing the 18th Amendment, is given recogni- 
tion as a form of law in a carefully drawn and limita- 
tive article. The principle of a convention drawn up 
in 1954 on pollution of the sea by oil is included and 
extended to radioactive materials. In fact, much 
of this convention confirms for 86 signatories conven- 
tions previously made by varying groups on the in- 
ternational load line, safety of life at sea, collisions 
and other matters concerned with maritime traffic. 

The convention on the continental shelf, adopted 
57 to 3 with 8 abstentions, declares law on a subject 
of economic significance which has expanded as a poli- 
cy very rapidly since the United States issued its 
proclamation in 1945. It was easy to make law on 
a point which gave every state with a littoral an eco- 
nomic advantage. The only opposition or indifference 
came from states without a seacoast or those which 
wanted more than the shelf. Mr. MacChesney’s 
documents show that 36 states had already taken over 
a shelf, so that the convention retroactively approved 
their action. 

The convention grants the coastal state “sovereign 
rights for the purpose of exploring and exploiting its 
natural resources” over a continental shelf, which is 
described as the “seabed and subsoil of the submarine 
areas adjacent to the coast but outside the area of the 
territorial sea, to a depth of 200 meters (approxi- 
mately 100 fathoms)” or up to “where the depth of 
the superjacent waters admits of the exploitation.” 
These “sovereign rights” do not affect the legal status 
of the superjacent waters as high seas or that of the 
airspace above them. This convention recognizes in 
law a new fact of life that has been made possible by 
modern technology. The resources of the seabed 
and subsoil, but not of the waters, are given over to 
the exclusive control of the coastal state, whose con- 
sent is required for others to exploit them. This is 
declaratory law. It is fortunate that any disputes 
arising from it will be referred to the International 
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Court of Justice, as is the case with the other conven- 
tions. 

Provisions regarding fishing on the high seas and 
the conservation of the “living resources of the sea” 
to ensure the “optimum sustainable yield” regulate 
more largely than formerly this important economic 
industry, in addition to the existing conventions on 
whaling, seals, salmon and other denizens of the deep. 

Other areas of agreement provided for the right 
of innocent passage through territorial waters and 
passage through straits connecting high seas and na- 
tional or international waters. The right of land- 
locked nations to free access to the sea was reaffirmed. 

This short sketch of the scope of agreement reached 
in a 9-week conference on maritime law gives an ink- 
ling of the problem involved in attaining the “reign 
of law” under which the action of states can be re- 
ferred to established rules. Much was accomplished, 
but it was still short of the “codification” that many 
people naively posit as a foundation of peaceful rela- 
tions. As a cross section of international relations, 
the conference marked governmental agreement on 
a wide range of maritime matters for which the In- 
ternational Law Commission had expertly provided 
the legal formulas. Effort henceforth is directed at 
the basic problem of determining the limit of terri- 
torial waters. 

The process of making maritime law is not yet 
completed. The essential first step of agreeing on 
formulas has been registered by the Geneva confer- 
ence, where 52 out of the 86 states represented were 
authorized to sign instruments. The treaties can be 
signed until October 31. Meantime both the states 
with large shipping interests and those with impor- 
tant fishing industries are expected to subscribe. Rati- 
fications will no longer be delayed. Not until 22 





ratifications are deposited will the Geneva treaties be 
in force and their content of law effective. 

The concept of the rule of law is perhaps the most 
attractive approach to the problem of establishing 
peace. Those who assert it most vehemently seem to 
assume that it is as easily realized as expressed. The 
formulation of maritime law, a single sector of the 
whole corpus of law, exemplifies the reality. With 
a huge backlog of experience and effort, the Interna- 
tional Law Commission for 5 years worked on a 
draft; the Geneva conference delegates, equipped 
with national studies and instructions, worked nine 
weeks to arrive at its considerable conclusions. Na- 
tional executive acceptance of them, evidenced by 
signature, and subsequent ratification, possibly pre- 
ceded by some revision of national laws or regula- 
tions, must follow before this body of law is fully 
effective. 

Obviously, both diligence and time are essential 
ingredients of the process of international law making. 
International machinery to give continuity and au- 
thority to the process is also essential. These elements 
we have, and states which find their diversity of ideas 
and conflicting interests burdensome in a field where 
uniformity of principle facilitates both relations and 
business provide the initiative through that ma- 
chinery. The continuity of the process is its most 
significant characteristic. In this case, the probable 
success of the Geneva decisions is enhanced by the 
fact that, during the conference on March 17, the per- 
manent United Nations Maritime Consultative Or- 
ganization established by the convention of March 
6, 1948, came into force. Once the body of maritime 
law itself is in force, it will have a specialized agency 
behind it. which may very well provoke further agree- 
ment in this field. 


Leaders For Peace In The 
American Peace Society 


GOVERNOR JOHN TAYLOR GILMAN OF 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NuMBER TWENTY-FOUR 


Born in 1753, in Exeter, N.H., John Gilman, later 
Governor, was two years older than his brother, 
Nicholas, who, became a U.S. Senator. Educated at 
Exeter John then worked with his father, Nicholas, 
who was a ship-builder and merchant. 

On the day following the Battle of Lexington in 
April, 1775, he marched to Cambridge, Massachu- 
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setts, with the first company of Minute Men from 
New Hampshire. Subsequently he served as Aide to 
his father who commanded the New Hampshire regi- 
ment at the Siege of Boston. 

After the conclusion of the War of the Revolution, 
from 1776-1783, Gilman continued to act as his 
father’s assistant while the older Gilman served as 
Treasurer of the State. 

John Gilman became a member of the New Hamp- 
shire Legislature in 1779, a member of the Continen- 
tal Congress in 1782, but the following year left the 
Congress to serve his State as Treasurer, succeeding 
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his father in that office, and retaining it for three 
years. 

In 1786 he resigned as Treasurer to serve with 
Kean of S. Carolina and Irvine of Pennsylvania to 
settle the accounts of the Federation with the several 
states. 

John Gilman was first elected Governor of New 
Hampshire in 1794 and was re-elected eleven times. 
At this seventh installation, in 1800, the “Election 
sermon” was preached by Noah Worcester. Wor- 
cester, a native of New Hampshire, writer and 
preacher of Peace, also editor of the periodical, 
“Friend of Peace,” had, for years, been a close friend 
of the Gilman family. 

Gilman was a Federalist in politics and a fervent 
believer in peaceful settlement of International dis- 
putes. He often served Exeter Academy as well as 
Dartmouth College as advisor or speaker. 

Like many other men whose chief interest was in 
shipping,—builders, owners and Captains,—especial- 
ly along the New England Coast, he strongly opposed 
the war of 1812, often called by such men, “Mr. 
Madison’s War.” Nevertheless, he fulfilled his duties 
in providing for the defense of the state. 

Governor Gilman refused renomination for Gover- 
nor in 1816 and retired to private life at the age of 63. 

Gilman was one of the first members of the Massa- 
chusetts Peace Society. In 1828, on the organization 
of the American Peace Society, he accepted a place 
on its Board of Directors, but died during the year. 
The first annual report, published in 1829, contained 
a note of his death, and characterized him as “an 
ardent friend of Peace Societies from their commence- 
ment.” He was 75 years of age at the time of his 
death. 

John Taylor Gilman is still warmly and proudly 
remembered by his state and its Historical Society, as 
a patriot and an able man of wide vision. 


WILLIAM WATSON 
NuMBER TWENTY-FIVE 

William Watson, born in 1773, was the son of 
John, a Yale graduate, and Anna (Bliss) Watson, his 
wife. Like his father, he became a merchant in En- 
field, Suffield, and Hartford, Connecticut. In con- 
nection with their importing business he visited Eng- 
land in 1816 and again in 1818. 

In the year 1828, the year of the forming of the 
American Peace Society, Mr. Watson heard a lecture 
on Peace in Hartford given by William Ladd, found- 
er of the Society. This so moved him that he, then 
and there, determined to devote all his strength to 
the Peace cause. 

Shortly thereafter the Connecticut Peace Society 
was founded, (1831) and Watson was appointed its 
agent. 
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He visited and assisted many local societies in the 
state, securing leaders and giving counsel. Under 
the auspices of the state Society—the Connecticut 
Peace Society—he began, in June, 1834, to publish 
and, himself edit a magazine which he named The 
Advocate of Peace. 

Because of the fact that this magazine seemed well 
started and also because Mr. Watson had gathered 
about him an able body of men, arrangements were 
made for the removal of the headquarters of the 
American Peace Society to Hartford and for the adop- 
tion of the new magazine to replace the struggling 
Calumet of the American Society. 

Unfortunately, however, Mr. Watson who had 
been made a Director of the American Peace Society 
at the same time as the adoption of the magazine, 
died the following year, Nov. 18, 1836, throwing 
the affairs of the magazine into confusion. Also, 
because a great number of the members and officers 
were centered about Boston, the headquarters of the 
Society were moved to Boston, where they remained 
until May, 1911, when they were finally moved to 
the City of Washington, D. C. 

William Watson had married Mary Marsh of 
Wethersfield, Conn., and when he died left two sons 
and three daughters. 

Among his varied and lasting services to poster- 
ity Mr. Watson, a natural reporter, kept a diary 
containing brief entries concerning current events 
and vital statistics of friends and neighbors from 
February 1, 1819 up to his last entries in 1836. 
These have been sorted over and the genealogical 
items published in the New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register for 1925. 

Of his work for peace it was said of him “He did 
more for the promotion of that cause than all, ex- 
cept a very few individuals in the United States.” 

Among his interests were art, especially fine en- 
gravings, and music. He bought a good piano, an 
organ and violins for his children. 

Although his life ended at the age of 63—a rela- 
tively short span—his accomplishments for his fel- 
lows were far from small. He assisted Gallaudet in 
his work for the deaf, he joined the movement for 
the settlement of freed slaves in Liberia, Africa, and 
strove for better treatment and schools for the 
American Indian. 

Watson’s character was marked for integrity, ac- 
curacy, and especially punctuality. Nevertheless he 
almost always remained calm under provocation, 
which is unusual in a man of his driving force. 

These personal traits added to his able and con- 
tinuous work for Peace plus his sincere religious 
conviction and consecration to humanity, mark him 
a man of rare force in our annals of work for Peace. 
Mase t SouteE Catt 
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Osten Bo UnvEN 

The world’s oldest foreign minister is still on the job, accord- 
ing to the American-Swedish Monthly. He is the noted jurist, 
statesman, educator and diplomat Osten Bo Undén. Now 71, he 
has served his nation, chiefly in the capacity of foreign minister, 
for 34 years. His influence on the foreign policy of Sweden 
and in international affairs is unmistakable although he works 
not as a popular figure but in the quiet unobstrusive manner of 
a scholar. In a speech directed against the dictators of 1941 he 
spoke in an honest straightforward manner chiefly memorable 
because it is timeless: “To suppress and strangle a former free na- 
tion can never, according to our nation, be defended by invok- 
ing interest of a Great Power. A Permanent Peace can never be 
built on such a subdivision of the living quarters of the world 
that smaller nations will be forced to become charity lodgers in 
the living space of some Great Power.” 

He is slightly under six feet, has a shock of iron gray bushy 
hair, penetrating blue eyes and a keen mind that sees through 
much of the subterfuge of foreign policies. His scholarliness has 
in no way clouded his effectiveness. 

Osten Bo Undén was born in Sweden in 1886, educated at 
the University of Lund from which he received the M.A., LL.B. 
and LL.D. degrees. Early in his student days he became inter- 
ested in the labor movement and his LL.B. thesis (Kollektiva- 
vtalet) on collective labor agreements became a model study of 
its kind. He became Professor of Civil and Private Law at Upp- 
sala in 1912 and was actively associated with the Socialist Demo- 
crat Labor Party of Sweden. His various appointments in the 
International W ho’s Who read like a monument: Minister with- 
out Portfolio 1917-22; Minister of Justice in 1920 and Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs 1924-26; Legal Advisor to the Foreign 
Office; Rector at Uppsala, 1929-32; Member of Swedish Parlia- 
ment and Member of the Hanson Cabinet, 1932-52. During 
World War II he re-entered the Riksdag, became Chairman of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee and was accorded the highest 
achievable rank in the Kingdom, Rector of Swedish Universities. 

Undén has a longstanding reputation in the field of Interna- 
tional affairs. He was one of Sweden’s delegates to the League 
of Nations Assembly and participated in decisions of the Coun- 
cil, 1925-36. His aid was sought by the International Commit- 
tee on Arbitration and Mediation on many occasions. Accord- 
ing to Svanston and Palmstierna, History of Sweden, he pre- 
sented to the Assembly, as Sweden’s Foreign Minister, the Scan- 
dinavian country’s plan for a system of arbitration more flexible 
than the Geneva Protocol; it was acted upon three years later 
and became known as the “General Act.”” Undén has produced 
considerable writing in the field of international law dealing 
particularly with family and domestic law, child and parent 
status and property. 

Like most Swedes, Undén is a member of the Swedish Luth- 
eran State Church. But unlike most he is a member of many 
of Sweden’s learned and distinguished societies. His wife, the 
former Agnes Jacobsson died in 1935. They had two daugh- 
ters, Karin and Inger. 


Wa ter Nasu 
Walter Nash has been Prime Minister of New Zealand since 
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WORLD NEWS MAKERS 


BY VANCE L. SHIFLETT 


the Parliamentary Labour Party returned to power in that coun- 
try in December, 1957. He also holds the cabinet posts of Min- 
ister of External Affairs, Minister of Maori Affairs, Minister in 
Charge of the Legislative Department, Minister in Charge of 
Audit Office and Minister in Charge of the Department of Sta- 
tistics, Nash came to New Zealand from England in 1909. Since 
then he has been active in the work of the Labour Party. He has 
definite socialist leanings, 

The new Prime Minister was born in Worcestershire, Eng- 
land in 1882, grew up in the Midlands, attended St. John’s 
Church School and worked in the bicycle making industry. At 
the age of 24 he married Lotty May Eaton and three years later 
they and their first boy migrated to New Zealand. There, while 
representing British publishing and manufacturing interests, he 
became interested in the struggles of the newly founded Labour 
Party. In 1919, this party of which Nash had become the Na- 
tional Executive had won 8 of the 80 seats in the N.Z. House 
of Representatives. He attended the International Labor Con- 
ference at Geneva and visited the United States during the next 
year. Within a few years after his return to New Zealand his 
party had won a total of 24 seats. In 1929 he was elected to a 
seat in the Parliament which he still holds. He has written on 
questions of guaranteed prices of farm products and has won the 
support of the farming population. His book, New Zealand, A 
Workers Democracy appeared in 1943. In the diplomatic field 
he served as the first New Zealand Minister to the United States. 
Prior to that time his country’s foreign relations were entrusted 
to Great Britain. Walter Nash headed the New Zealand dele- 
gation to the International Monetary Conference in Bretton 
Woods and presided over the International Labor Organization 
meeting in Philadelphia in 1944. Prime Minister Nash is ex- 
pected to carry on and further the work of socialization in New 
Zealand. He is devoted to the socialist writings of William 
Morris. 


Joseru M. A. H. Luns 


Dr. Luns is chief of the Netherlands delegation to the United 
Nations and, since October, 1956 has been Foreign Minister of 
the Netherlands. Only 46 years old, he has been in career di- 
plomacy for nearly twenty years. His most important achieve- 
ment has been perhaps his predominant responsibility for author- 
ship of the Euratom agreement signed by six Western European 
nations on March 25, 1957. 

Joseph Marie Antonie Hubert Luns was born in Rotterdam 
where he lived until he went with his family to Amsterdam at 
the age of seven. Here, his father continued his portrait paint- 
ing but also became a museum director. Joseph was reared a 
Roman Catholic, attended Catholic schools in The Netherlands 
and Belgium, and eventually specialized in law receiving the 
Doctor of Jurisprudence degree from the University of Amster- 
dam in 1937. Just prior to this he had attended the London 
School of Economics and the German Institute at the University 
of Berlin. He began his diplomatic career at the Hague in 1938 
and soon afterward served the Netherlands government-in-exile 
at the Netherlands Legation in Berne, Switzerland. When the 
government-in-exile had been set up in London in March, 1941, 
Luns was transferred to Lisbon, Portugal; he became Second 
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Secretary at the Embassy in London in November, 1943; back 
in Lisbon as chargé d’affairs, June to August, 1944; first secre- 
tary at the Embassy in London from August, 1945 and Nether- 
lands permanent delegate to the United Nations from Septem- 
ber, 1949, 

Dr. Luns subscribes to the middle-of-the-road social policies of 
the Katholieke Volkspartij which represents the approximately 
38% Catholic population of The Netherlands. Following the 
fall election of 1956 when the Catholic and Labor parties came 
out evenly matched, Premier Drees reorganized his cabinet and 
placed Dr. Luns in the important post of Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. One of his most difficult problems in that capacity has 
been the relationship of Dutch New Guinea to the Republic of 
Indonesia. 


Miknait A. MENSHIKOV 

Last February, Mikhail Aleksevich Menshikov arrived in the 
United States as the newly appointed ambassador from the Soviet 
Union. He was born in 1902 in the agricultural Voronezh re- 
gion, went to Moscow as a young man to work part-time and at- 
tend the Plekhanov Institute of People’s Economy. At 27 he 
was graduated from the Institute writing a thesis on the subject 
of world trade. He worked in this field during the next 10 years, 
first as a director of a Soviet trade organization in London and 





subsequently in the U.S.S.R. in charge of various trade organi- 
zations. While representing an organization for the trade in food 
products he first visited the United States negotiating contracts 
for sale of Soviet products. He returned in 1943 as a Soviet dele- 
gate to the UNRRA conference at Atlantic City and was later 
made one of the three deputy directors-general serving in Wash- 
ington. During World War II he directed unloading of Allied 
convoys at Murmansk and Archangel. He became the U.S.S.R. 
Deputy Minister of Foreign Trade in 1946 successfully negoti- 
ating for exchange of grain and cotton with Egypt. Eventually 
he became Minister of Foreign Trade. Menshikov was appointed 
Ambassador to India in 1953 where he did much to foster trade 
relations not only with India but in other parts of Asia. The in- 
crease of trade with India, exchange of technical missions and 
the fostering of Soviet loans were results of his efforts. 

Menshikov’s arrival in the United States has been looked upon 
as auguring well for better relations with the U.S.S.R. A man 
of popular demeanor, tall, well-dressed and handsome, he has 
many attributes for the goodwill offensive. He is married and 
has three sons, a daughter and two grandchildren. He enjoys 
the sports of riding, rowing, fencing and tennis, and theatre, 
ballet and opera as well. And as the New York Times noted in 
March 17, 1958, he is one of the ablest and hardest-working 
diplomats that the Kremlin has produced. 
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Honor To PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 

A striking event took place lately when a grandson of the Con- 
federate General John C, Pemberton, who surrendered at Vicks- 
burg, presented to the grandson of the victor at that battle, Maj. 
Gen. U. S. Grant, 3rd, the annual District Civil War Round 
Table Gold Medal award. Gen. Grant, now the President of 
the American Peace Society, said that his friendship with Pem- 
berton exemplified what the first Gen. Grant most wished for— 
the unification of the nation. 


Honor To THE VICE-PRESIDENT OF 
THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 

Selected as Outstanding Catholic of the Year, Michael Fran- 
cis Doyle, of Philadelphia, on March 17, was presented a Scroll 
of Merit by the Ancient Order of Hibernians. A graduate of 
the University of Pennsylvania Law School, he has contributed 
to world order in many ways. He has been a Judge in the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice at the Hague; chairman 
of the Pan-American Academy of International Law, and _ has 
for many years been a Vice-President of the American Peace 
Society. 
MacniFicatT MEDAL To ELLEN CoLuins, 
AssociaTE Epiror oF WorLD AFFAIRS 

On May 8, at Mundelein College, Chicago, Miss Collins was 
awarded the Magnificat Medal awarded each spring to a Cath- 
olic women’s college alumna who has demonstrated outstanding 
leadership and accomplishment in social, cultural and religious 
activities. 
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WHO Marks TEenTH ANNIVERSARY 

The World Health Organization, in its report issued on its 
tenth anniversary, April 7, 1958, states that great advances have 
been made the world around during the last decade. Accompany- 
ing the great advances in sciences, new drugs, medicines, and 
better methods, Governments have come, more and more, to ac- 
cept responsibility for the health of their people. Better hospi- 
tals, doctor’s and nurses’s training schools have resulted along with 
better distribution of general health information. 


TEACHER’s PRoGRAM ON AFRo-AsIAN SCHOOLING 

The World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession (WCOTP) held an Afro-Asian educational confer- 
ence at Ceylon, April 23-30 this year. Among the items on the 
agenda were the role of African and Asian teachers in promot- 
ing East-West understanding; also the strengthening of teach- 
er’s organizations; gaining public support; curriculum, texts etc; 
promoting the professional and economic status of teachers. 


MEDICO OnrcanizaTION 

A newly-organized body called “Medical Co-operation” will 
send teams of physicians and medically-trained assistants to under- 
developed countries. This work is warmly endorsed by Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer who has for 30 years conducted similar work in 
Lambarene, French North Africa. The new venture is also backed 
by the International Rescue Committee (I R C). The new 
group proposes to operate on the village level since most such 
programs are now concentrated in larger centers, 
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Book Boxes EaGERLY RECEIVED 


The Book Box Program for rural elementary schools in the 
U.S. is already showing results. Some of the books selected for 
distribution, describe life and customs in other lands. Teachers 
report that the books are avidly read, rival movies and waken 
pupils to the joys of reading, as well as broadening their outlook 
and social consciousness. 


TREE-SEEDS From Canapa To HoLLanp 


The Ontario Department of Lands and Forests lately sent some 
2000 seedlings from their woods to the people of the Nether- 
lands. They are to be planted in an area of the Zuyder Zee 
lately reclaimed from the sea, and will help supply the first wood 
lot on the lately-reclaimed land. 


CANADA IN THE IGY 


Besides issuing a commemorative postage stamp to mark this 
Geophysical Year, Canada calls attention to her peculiar fitness 
for International Geophysical studies because of her position on 
the globe. The North Magnetic Pole lies within her Arctic re- 
gion and the maximum Auroral Belt crosses her territory and is 
a subject of intensive study during the year. 


NucLear IceE-BREAKER FOR CANADIAN WATERS 


Canada is studying the use of nuclear power for ice-breaking, 
it was announced lately at a meeting of the Lake Carriers Asso- 
ciation. 


OAS FELLowsyH1p UnpvErR Pan AMERICAN UNION 


The Organization of American States plans a new Fellowship 
which comes into force in July. Designed to help individual 
scientists as well as member states, it will offer grants for ad- 
vanced study or research abroad to scholars of all America. 


OTHER GRANTs FOR RESEARCH 


Brazil is the first nation to receive the maximum $350,000 
U.S. cash grant as part of the “Atoms-for-Peace” program of as- 
sistance for foreign research reactor projects. Similar grants are 
promised to Spain, the Netherlands, Denmark, Japan, Portugal, 
Venezuela, Italy and Greece. 


PARLIAMENT OF WeEsT INDIES FEDERATION OPENED 


On April 22 the freely-elected Parliament of the West Indies 
Federation was opened by Princess Margaret of Great Britain 
representing her sister, the Queen. Consisting of 13 British-ad- 
ministered islands in the Caribbean Sea, the Federation is now 
well started. In about five years, if all goes well, it will arrive 
at Dominion status. The U.S.A. follows the growth of the new 
Federation with much friendly interest. 


FestivaLs or Music 1n Europe Turis SUMMER 


There will be, this year, more than a score of international 
Festivals of Music and other arts in Europe. Beginning May 8, 
a festival took place in Florence and was to be followed by others 
in Wiesbaden, Bonn, Copenhagen, Bergen, Vienna, Stockholm, 
Helsinki (a Sibelius festival), Lyons, Zurich, Granada, Spoleto, 
Dubrovnik, Aix-en-Provence, Salzburg; Bayreuth, Munich, Lu- 
cerne, Montreux, Edinburgh, Venice, Perugia and a few other 
places. Several also are to be held in South America. 


Wor vp’s Fair in BRUSSELS 


One of the greatest international expositions of the century is 
taking place in Brussels, Belgium, this summer, April 17-October 
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19. Not a trade fair, the Exhibition features scientific, techno- 
logical and artistic achievements of the participants. The United 
States has entered a large circular pavilion of steel and plastic, 
95 feet high and 340 feet in diameter, and without interior 
columns. 
BacKWATER OF BuBBLEs aT Dover 

British engineers are experimenting with bubbles to reduce the 
height of waves at the entrance of the harbor at Dover on the 
Channel, Already well protected from all but southeasterly winds 
by two long stone breakwaters, the harbor has now, along the 
southeast exposure a system of pipes at the bottom which release, 
by means of a pump, bubbles to interpose in the current and 
break its violence. 


STONEHENGE REPAIRED 


Early this year Great Britain began to straighten or re-erect 
the massive stones which constitute the mysterious 4000-year-old 
monument, called Stonehenge. It is near Salisbury in western 
England. This monument is Britain’s most puzzling “Who-dun- 
it?”, so little is known of its origin and significance. 


Lyon 2000 Years OLp 


The city of Lyon, France, celebrates this year its 2000th birth- 
day with appropriate ceremonies. The city, once called Lugdu- 
nam, was the capital of Caesar’s Gaul. 


New Aras REPUBLIC 

The United States, in late February, recognized the newly- 
created Arab Republic consisting of Egypt and Syria, and ap- 
pointed the first U.S. Ambassador to the new republic. The new 
flag is a tri-color of red, white and black stripes with two green 
stars imposed on the white field. 


Seconp ARAB FEDERATION FoRMED 

Iraq and Jordan, on February 17 completed an agreement to 
form a federated Arab state. Unlike the UAR of Syria and 
Egypt headed by one President—Nasser, Iraq and Jordan stated 
that theirs is a federated union wherein each state maintains its 
personality, “rather than an empire, led by one person.” 


Irag AND HER Two Great RIvERs 


Iraq, once called Mesopotamia, occupies the land watered by 
the two great rivers, Tigris and Euphrates. It has lately inau- 
gurated extensive plans for flood control and irrigation. Unlike 
the Nile in Egypt, these rivers flood after planting season, and 
often cause wide-spread disaster. Ambitious plans for control and 
storage of water are now well under way. 


IRRIGATION PLAN WOULD CONTRIBUTE TO INTERNATIONAL Law 


If and when adopted by the Four states concerned, the so- 
called “Johnson Plan” for irrigation from the River Jordan 
would contribute unexpected dividends to a young branch of In- 
ternational Law, that is “Irrigation River Law.” The four states 
to be served by this plan are Israel, Hashemite Jordan, Syria and 


Lebanon. 
New EpucaTionaL INSTITUTE IN LEBANON 
A new Institute for the Blind, and another for deaf-mutes 
have recently been opened in Lebanon. 
Soncs oF BEpouins RECORDED 


The Tunisian Fine-Arts Service has been recording Bedouin 
songs to add to a valuable Folk-lore collection. This Fine Arts 
Service is part of Tunisian State Secretariat of Education. 
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Sinar SAND FoR GLAss 

Egypt’s output of glass has been substantially increased this 
year because of discovery that Sinai sand can be used instead of 
silica in glass-making. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN BAHRAIN 

Bahrain, an independent Sheikdom on the Persian Gulf, has 
this year established a Department of Rural Affairs. Already 
new schools have been established, health clinics organized, ar- 
tesian wells provided in villages and in several of them groups 
have electricity. 


Arrica LecTurRE SERIES 


An Africa Lecture Series is being co-sponsored again this year 
in Washington by the African-American Institute and the School 
of Advanced International Studies (SAIS) of The Johns Hop- 
kins University. 


BoTANICAL GARDEN IN East PAKISTAN 

The Government of East Pakistan appropriated this spring 
$420,000 to establish a botanical garden to provide an aid to 
botanists and other students, as well as a place for popular rec- 
reation. 








AMuR RIVER TO BE HARNESSED 


It is reported that Soviet and Chinese scientists plan to har- 
ness the great Amur River, perhaps to change its course to empty 
into the Sea of Japan. This would make a River Port of Vladi- 
vostok. A string of 70 hydro-electric power stations is also 
planned for the tamed river. 


JapanEsE UNDER-WaTER TUNNEL 


The second-largest underwater tunnel in the world was opened 
in mid-March in Japan. It links the islands of Honshu and Kyu- 
shu. It has two levels, one for vehicles, one for pedestrians. It 
is 50% longer than either the Holland or the Lincoln Tunnels 
under the Hudson. 


Prastic RocKET INVENTED IN JAPAN 


Japan, as part of her participation in the IGY proposes to 
prepare and launch a rocket of plastic material rather than of 
metal. One was successfully launched as a trial on February 12 
and an improved one later in the month. Japanese scientists 
believe that, besides being cheaper, the plastic structure lends it- 
self to better observations in the ionosphere. 
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Woodrow Wilson, American Prophet and World Prophet, by 
Arthur Walworth. (New York, Longmans Green & Co. 1958. 
2 vols. $15.00) 


In “Woodrow Wilson, American Prophet and World Proph- 
et,” Arthur Walworth has not only given credit to Wilson as 
an outstanding presidential executive in handling the affairs of 
the Nation in the First World War, but has also pointed to him 
as a master statesman in guiding the legislative matters of his 
first administration. 

Walworth has sought to illuminate the human side of his hero 
and thus to explain his actions and reactions to those of men and 
events. 

He starts well by proclaiming Wilson to be both an American 
and a World Prophet. To this he adds quite frequently the dec- 
laration that Wilson was a Scotch Presbyterian. Thus the reader 
is induced to believe that Wilson was not only an American but 
a “Scotch Presbyterian.” 

As pointed out Wilson had the characteristics which are at- 
tributable to the leaders of Scotland. He had a great ambition 
to obtain his objective. To this was coupled a trained, intensive 
mind that knew how to battle and was led in his battles by 
prayer. 

It is a matter of history that Wilson said, that in a contest 
it is necessary for one to prepare himself thoroughly, keeping in 
mind his opponent up to a certain point; then he must forget 
his opponent. Otherwise he will lose confidence in his own 
position. 

So long as the author supports his criticisms of Wilson by ref- 
erence to authorities the reader can follow him. But there are 
times when there is no reference source given. At one point the 
author describes Wilson as an egocentric. If the modern inter- 
pretation of the word “egocentric” is one who loses himself in his 
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ego, it does not fit Wilson who was willing to go down to ap- 
parent and utter defeat, at one time in order that his objective 
might win eventually, Egocentrics seldom if ever go that far. 
For example, Wilson was defeated in his battle to keep the social 
groups of Princeton from becoming the main tent while the 
university became the sideshow. This was in 1910. As Wilson 
studied it he decided that the corrective would be what is known 
as the “Quadrangle System.”” Now, half a century after he was 
defeated, this same university is making a drive for a like quad- 
rangle system. 

Again Walworth pictures brilliantly Wilson’s superhuman ef- 
forts in a backwash of post war fighting days, extracting a League 
of Nations from war weary and sometimes hostile nations, led by 
Clemenceau and Lloyd George, both of whom were tottering on 
the political tightrope. When however, his hero failed to get 
a 2/3 vote of the Senate for confirmation of his League the 
reader is led to conclude that Wilson failed in his final great life 
effort and that this failure would affect his future standing with 
the world. But has not a Jater Senate not only approved of a 
league very similar to the one Wilson proposed, but is not the 
world at large adopting Wilson’s idea of “self-determination” 
of peoples, and has not his declaration become a shibboleth? 

As has been intimated, this reader can follow the author where 
he gives reference in support of his statemenis, but is in doubt 
as to the accuracy of such a statement as “except for Mc- 
Adoo the men of the cabinet stood by him (Wilson) loyally,” 
and several other like statements that cast a shadow upon Wil- 
son’s son-in-law. 

As one who was close to many of Wilson’s cabinet officers and 
worked with them, this reviewer would say that no man in the 
whole administration was more loyal to his Chief down to the 
very end of the Administration than was McAdoo. 

Not only have the revelations of Wilson’s personality, his wit- 
ticisms, and his love of humanity, and individuals been brought 
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to the front in most instances, but the author has shown great 
diligence in doing s0. 

Quite probably the reading public, which here should be a 
large one, will forget the overshadowing descriptions of Wil- 
son’s personality “but will never forget what he did.” 

Huston THOMPSON 


The Art of Overseamanship, by H. Cleveland & G. J. Mangone, 
Eds, (Syracuse, N. Y., Syracuse University Press, 1957. Pp. 
150, $3.00) 

The eye-catching title is deceptive as it sounds humorous, but 
this book turns out to be an intensely serious attempt to describe 
and analyze non-military public and private employees who labor 
in foreign vineyards. Unfortunately, 60% of the book is taken 
up by the rather dry descriptive part and only 40% is devoted to 
the more interesting analysis, or, as the title states, “the Art.” 

The eleven articles consist of papers and speeches presented at 
a recent Conference on Americans at Work Abroad, conducted 
by the Maxwell School of Citizenship and Public Affairs at Syra- 
cuse University under Carnegie Corporation sponsorship. 

The conclusive idea of the studies is that we are failing in our 
educational processes to prepare Americans to work successfully 
abroad. With this, I agree, although the failure begins in ele- 
mentary school rather than at the college or graduate level em- 
phasized by the book. 

Two critical observations suggest themselves. First, nowhere 
is the term “‘institution-building” defined, despite the fact that 
it is said to be the essential objective of Americans working 
abroad. Perhaps Toynbee and the social scientists understand the 
term but the layman needs at least some examples. Secondly, the 
responsibility for conduct of our foreign relations still reposes in 
the Secretary of State and in his Foreign Service, but the people 
who are or will be career ambassadors and therefore the official 
exponents of our system (“institutions”’?) to foreign countries 
are practically ignored as subjects of study. 


Paut D. McCusker 


Choice for Survival, by Louis J. Halle. (New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1958. Pp. 147, $2.75) 


This could easily be one of the most important books relat- 
ing to American Foreign Policy issued in 1958. Written by a 
former member of the Policy Planning Staff of the Department 
of State, that same training school which has produced many 
of our most distinguished diplomats, it is a cogent, well-con- 
structed argument for a well-defined foreign policy, which would 
be understood by the man-in-the-street. This could be said for 
it, no doubt, both here and abroad. It would be: to keep the 
peace. 

This reviewer had the opportunity of renewing acquaintance 
with the author at Geneva this spring, where Mr. Halle is now 
visiting professor at the Institute of International Studies. The 
same quizzical smile he possesses dominates the style of his writ- 
ing, with overtones that are caught in inferences and in mean- 
ings that lie between the lines, as bright as chromatics in an il- 
Illuminated music score. The result to the reader: you get exactly 
what he is driving at. 

He talks about peace in the atomic age and how to keep it, 
Once you attain it. At points, he seems to be arguing for small 
wars rather than total wars. But actually, he wants no war at 
all. He praises President Truman for resisting communist ag- 
gression in Korea and believes the present armistice we finally 
settled for is better than none at all. He makes the point that 
in bombing defenseless people, who unfortunately live in mili- 
tarily important cities, the British struck at Germany far behind 
the lines before the Germans bombed Coventry, which then 
became a retaliatory act. He analyzes “peoples’ wars” vs “kings’ 
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wars” and argues that peoples’ wars tend to become total wars, 
since whole populations wage them to the point of “uncondi- 
tional surrender,” once hatreds and fury are aroused. 

In a closing chapter, “The Way Out,” he shows his faith in 
containment and further, in peaceful coexistence. Four quota- 
tions, chosen from the writings of Bismarck, Quincy Wright, 
Lidell Hart, and finally Lester Pearson, close the book, They all 
seem to agree with Quincy Wright, “war has tended to increase 
in cost and decline in value.” This reviewer would add that the 
value has now dropped to zero! 

FRANKLIN DUNHAM 
Interparliamentary Union 


Competitive Coexistence, The New Soviet Challenge, by Rodney 
Gilbert. (New York, The Bookmailer, 1956. Pp. 182, $3.00) 
Rodney Gilbert once wrote What's Wrong with China? Later, 

as ““Heptisax,” he pinpointed things wrong—end things right— 

in many countries and in many international relationships. Now, 
convinced that in today’s global conflict there is world-menacing 
wrong on one side and world-jeopardizing lack of comprehen- 
sion on the other, he penetrates the smoke screen of the Com- 
munist call for 
what have you—and exposes both the sham of that device and 
the error of those who are beguiled by it. Focusing attention 
especially upon the antecedent and the actualities of the problem 


“coexistence” —“peaceful,” “competitive,” or 


confronting the free nations in consequence of the Communist 
conquest of the Chinese mainland, he suggests that we, the 
United States, “get busy with our counter-offensive,” which, he 
believes, “should begin on the Far Eastern front.” 

He is confident that the Soviet regime will not embark on 
nuclear warfare and that it will, for that matter, not commit its 
own armed forces at all—for it is winning without taking chances 
of those sorts. He feels that the free world is complacent, that 
the United States is altogether too deferrent to the fancied in- 
terests and the self-serving voices of its allies, and that a vigorous 
response to the current Communist challenge is little to be 
expected. 

Yet, he contends, Communism must be destroyed; the “Red 
gangsterism” of the Communist regime which has foisted itself 
upon China can be and “will be destroyed from within;” the 
United States should help toward that end; we could and we 
should embark upon a campaign not of “easing tensions” but of 
high pressuring in the realm of psychological warfare. And he 
shows how, in his opinion, by organizing and catalyzing the spirit 
of opposition to Communism which prevails among the “‘over-seas” 
Chinese, we could contribute mightily toward liquidation of the 
Communist tenure in China and elsewhere in the Far East. 

STanLEY K. HornBeEckK 


Democracy versus Communism, by Kenneth Colegrove, published 
by the Institute of Fiscal and Political Education: (Princeton, 
New Jersey, D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. 1957. Pp. 424, 
$4.95) 


This book, sponsored by The Institute of Fiscal and Political 
Education and “written for high school classes,” has been pro- 
duced with—it is said—four years of effort and an expenditure 
of approximately $150,000. Its author, a distinguished politi- 
ical scientist and long time teacher, has been assisted by several 
other distinguished educators. It deals with, on the one hand, 
the theory, the history, the machinery and the practices of 
Democracy, featuring in particular the manifestations thereof in 
the United States, and on the other hand, those of Communism 
as manifested in the Soviet Union, in China, and, with less of 
specification, in other countries in which that system prevails. 

Fortifying a substantial text with maps, charts, diagrams, pho- 
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tographs, cartoons, vignettes and quotations, its producers have 
achieved collectively an opus which, rich in data and in balanced 
interpretation, should be useful for students and teachers, and 
can to advantage be read and be referred to both by those who 
already know and by those who need to know. 

Questions: What place will the educators give its subject in 
the formulation of curricula; to what extent will teachers make 
use of it objectively; and what will be the reaction of the gen- 
eral reader to its “text-book” format? 

StranLEY K. HorNnBECK 


Europe and the Money Muddle: From Bilateralism to Near- 
Convertibility, by Robert Triffin. (New Haven, Connecticut, 
Yale University Press, 1957. Pp. 351, index, statistical; ap- 
pendix, tables, graphs, charts, $5.00) 


Triffin has written an able account of the monetary problems 
of Europe between 1947 and 1956. Careful attention is given 
to American foreign aid programs, to regional cooperation in 
trade and payments and to the successes and failures of various 
postwar programs. The argument is buttressed with elaborate sta- 
tistical data. Not all readers will agree with Triffin’s enthusias- 
tic endorsement of regional, in preference to world-wide, agree- 
ments and institutions, but his viewpoint is argued ably. 

For the lay reader Triffin’s “By way of a Table of Contents 
or What to Read and Not to Read” will prove particularly useful. 

This book is a well-reasoned, dispassionate study of Europe’s 
postwar monetary problems and what has been accomplished to- 
ward their solution. He has brought to life dry statistical ma- 
terial. 

Evpven FE. BiLuincs 
Legislative Reference Service 


A History of the Croatian People. Volume 1. By Francis R. Pre- 
veden. (New York, Philosophical Library, 1955. Pp. 134, 64 
plates, $7.50) 

Historical literature in English is relatively scarce on the 
peoples of eastern and central Europe who have been absorbed 
into states dominated by stronger ethnic groups. New volumes 
are always welcome. Dr. Francis R. Preveden, of Croatian ori- 
gin, has compiled a brief history of the Croatian people, where- 
in he traces their origins and development through the early 
and high Middle Ages. He ends Volume I with the Battle of 
Nicopolis (1396) which sealed the defeat of the Christian forces 
and consolidated Turkish rule in the Balkan peninsula. 

The book is beautifully illustrated with 64 plates showing 
terrain features, national monuments, edifices and ethnic types. 


ANTHONY CZAJKOWSKI 


Japan’s Finance and Taxation 1940-1956, by Saburo Shiomi, 
translated by Shotaro Hasegawa. (New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. Pp. xi, 190, $6.00) 


The Japanese have shown themselves historically—and es- 
pecially during the century since, under pressure, they reconciled 
themselves to intercourse with the West—a people eager to 
learn. That characteristic is well illustrated in statements made 
in a Foreword, over date November, 1956, by Japan’s Minister 
of Finance, Hisata Ichimada: ‘The characteristic of the postwar 
tax system of Japan is that it has been considerably democratized 
under American influence” and “It will be fortunate indeed if 
this book serves to stimulate the interest of people abroad in the 
Japanese taxation system so as to invite their instructive advice 
and suggestions.” 

Dr. Shiomi was for thirty-five years a professor at Kyoto Uni- 
verity, acquired both academic knowledge and, in official and 
consultant capacity, practical experience in his chosen fields, is 
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recognized as an outstanding authority on the subject of public 
finance and taxation, and, now Professor Emeritus, is President 
of the Japan Tax Association in Tokyo. 

Of the book, the publishers state that it “is the first one in 
English to analyze the Japanese system of taxation as it functioned 
during the critical war and post war periods. . . .” Dr. Carl S. 
Shoup, Professor of Economics at Columbia University, says: 
“Dr. Shiomi’s fair-minded approach, his scholarship, and his re- 
fusal to be drawn into doctrinaire positions all combine to make the 
book required reading for anyone who wishes to understand some- 
thing of the enormous problems that Japan has faced, and met, 
in reconstructing a tax system shattered by war, while at the same 
time .. . called upon to finance a complex modern economy.” 

The book is composed of four parts—to each of which the 
author offers, in his Preface, a key. Probably most interesting to 
the Western reader, especially the American, are Parts Two and 
Three. Regarding Part Two, the author declares: “The prepa- 
ration of a ‘super-balanced’ budget formulated by Mr. Joseph 
Dodge and the establishment of a new tax system recommended 
by Dr. Carl S. Shoup were the culminating measures which ef- 
fectively tided the nation over the critical situation ;” and, re- 
garding Part Three: “It shows how hard the Japanese have 
tried to modernize and improve their tax system since the first 
income tax law was promulgated in 1877, and how modest and 
open-minded their attitude has been in adopting the best tax 
systems of advanced countries.” 

In Part Four, there are two special studies, one dealing with 
“The Effect of Taxation on the Disparity between Rich and 
Poor,” the other, “A Financial Survey of Sixty-seven Munici- 
palities. 

The text is well reasoned, is reinforced by many statistical 
tables, has been translated into smoothly reading English, and is 
beautifully printed. There follows an excellent index. 

STanLEY K, HornBEcK 


The Kersten Memoirs (1940-1945) by Felix Kersten, with an 
introduction by H. R. Trevor-Roper (New York, The Mac- 
Millan Company, 1957. Pp. 314, index, $5.00) 


In times of stress, men tend to lean upon personal confidants to 
find understanding ears upon which to pour the doubts, un- 
certainties and varying solutions to national problems which they 
are mentally debating. World War II again bore witness to this 
reliance upon men, otherwise unknown and undistinguished, who 
served their leaders in this capacity. Heinrich Himmler, the 
head of the German Secret Police and guardian of the internal 
safety of the German State, found such a man in Dr, Felix 
Kersten. 

Dr. Kersten was no ordinary medical practitioner. A Balt of 
German origin, possessing Finnish citizenship, he had already 
made a reputation for himself as a manual therapist, when in 
March of 1939 he was called upon to examine Heinrich Himm- 
ler, who suffered from crippling stomach pains which German 
doctors were unable to relieve. Dr. Kersten’s unorthodox medi- 
cal art gave relief to Himmler and from that time until war’s 
end Kersten was invaluable to the number two man in Hitler’s 
Reich. 

Himmler spoke freely to Kersten and the doctor’s memoirs 
mirror Himmler’s thoughts and philosophy on a great number 
of subjects, including, freemasonry, the Jews, medicine, chosen 
women, civil service, religion, etc. Interesting especially is the 
optimism of Himmler concerning the outcome of the war and 
Himmler’s concept of the world after German victory. But 
Kersten was no mere listener. He used his influence with Himm- 
ler to obtain favors which saved thousands of lives. In 1941, 
for instance, he was instrumental in preventing resettlement of 
the Dutch people to Eastern Europe. In the later stages of the 
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war he influenced Himmler to disobey Hitler’s orders and to 
stay the execution of great numbers of Jews and other prisoners. 
Kersten’s successful activities on behalf of Norwegians and 
Danes are strongly defended by H. R. Trevor-Roper in the 
introduction, as opposed to the credit which Count Folke Berna- 
dotte had assumed for himself. 

Several factual errors occur in the memoirs which make the 
reader wonder how accurate and reliable a reporter Dr. Kersten 
was. He places the beginning of the Great German offensive, 
commonly known in the USA as the Battle of the Bulge, as going 
on as of December 8, 1944. It actually began on the morning 
of December 16. He also reports that in March, 1945, he was 
informed by Himmler that his intervention on behalf of Austrian 
Chancellor Seitz had met with success and that he had been re- 
leased. Undoubtedly Chancellor Schuschnigg is meant. 

Despite the above lapses of memory, the book is interesting and 
offers many side-lights on the war years which have hitherto been 
little known. 

ANTHONY CZAJKOWSKI 


La Gréce et les Nations Unies. Par S$, Calogéropoulos-Stratis en 
collaboration avec P. A. Argyropoulo, $. Castanos, D. Sidjan- 
ski. Préparée pour la Société d’Etudes Internationales d’Athénes 
et la Dotation Carnegie pour Ja Paix Internationale. (New 
York, Manhattan Publishing Company, 1957. Pp. xiii, 190, 
index, $3.00) 


Under this title one might expect a study of the role of 
Greece in the United Nations, an analysis of her voting record, 
and an appraisal of the contribution of her nationals to the in- 
ternational organization, Actually, such considerations occupy 
only a minor portion of this study, and are nowhere examined 
in detail. What we have here is an unofficial appraisal of the 
United Nations from the Greek point of view, coupled with an 
exposition of the bases of Greek foreign policy and an examina- 
tion of various regional and specialized agencies. This is one of 
a series of studies sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment to sur- 
vey the views in various nations on the first ten years of United 
Nations existence and activity. Evidently prepared some three 
years ago, the study does not extend to events beyond late 1954 
or early 1955. 

The book opens with an essay on Greek foreign policy which 
emphasizes the influence on Greece, as a lesser power, of the 
great powers and the conflicts among them. The largest section, 
which follows, is an analysis of the organization and function- 
ing of the UN, pointing out defects and failures clearly, but 
appreciating also its value in the preservation of international 
stability. The conclusion of the book reverts again to this theme: 
though the UN has defects, it has value, and no one should ex- 
pect perfection. Greece’s interest in international organization 
from the early days of the League of Nations is repeatedly 
stressed. 

Another chapter appraises Greek participation in the Balkan 
Pact with Turkey and Yugoslavia, in NATO, and in the Coun- 
cil in Europe. The Authors seem to hope for an expansion of 
European organization particularly as in their view Greece is inev- 
itably a part of the western world despite her tradition of try- 
ing to remain on friendly terms with all great powers. Americen 
aid since 1945 is also greatly appreciated. Some statements are 
rather critical of Britain and of Turkey, reflecting recent prob- 
lems of Greek foreign policy. 

This is particularly true in discussion of the Cyprus question, 
which pops up at intervals throughout the book, and to which 
ten pages are devoted toward the end. Here a purely Greek ar- 
gument is constructed, oblivious of the British and Turkish posi- 
tions on Cyprus, to try to show that the Greek case for enosis is 
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legally watertight and that the principle of self-determination 
has become under the United Nations a legal right which takes 
precedence over other conflicting rights. The argument is in- 
teresting, if not entirely convincing. 

Although the book is disjointed—one wonders, for instance, 
how a little section rather critical of the Arab League wandered 
into it—it is a clearly written and useful exposition of the Greek 
point of view on foreign policy and international organization. 
Roperic H, Davison 
The George Washington University 


Law and Structures of Social Action, by Kenneth S, Carlston, 
(New York, Columbia University Press, 1956. Pp. xii, 288, 
$5.50) 

The professor of international and comparative law at the 
University of Illinois has cogently analyzed in these pages the 
impact of law upon people and the limitations put upon law by 
human nature. The study, which begins with the primitive and 
extends to the latest legal outcroppings in international organi- 
zation, is founded on the thesis that all law in the end applies 
to the human being. Law, we are told, is an instrument of social 
control which becomes rules for maintaining group equilibrium 
and which provides for restraining deviant behavior. It may be 
doubted if Professor Carlston would claim to belong to the 
“behaviorist” school. Certainly, his normal use of words, the 
extremely extensive and precise use of over 400 authors (in- 
cluding thinkers), his accurate scholarship, his close reliance on 
judicial evidence and his restraint in drawing conclusions would 
seem to belie his adherence to any “school” of thought. 

The most fruitful part of the book examines the problem of 
systems of national law in an interdependent world-wide society. 
Some phases of the law have become outworn. Now “no state 
exists in isolation or independence.” Legal internal sovereignty 
in the state historically developed a vast pattern of groups and 
organizations in political and judicial institutions which directly 
guided its nationals. In external relations the modern state took 
a wrong turn. Carlston believes that Rome did it better. The 
practor peregrinus who administered the jus gentium applied 
his understanding of Roman legal principles and the foreigner’s 
customs so as to satisfy the requirements of equity. Our system 
“sovereignty” to the state’s actions beyond its borders 
‘natural 


extended 
on the theory that in their relations states were subject to 
law,” higher than municipal law. International law grew into 
a system of rules of which the state was the sole subject. The 
rules failed “to regulate those relations between states which are 


« 


most productive of tension and conflict,” because the state was 
“sovereign” toward its peers. 

That part of international law which regulates the relations of 
the state, on behalf of its organized nationals, with other states 
does not meet the conditions of modern life which is not con- 
fined to national territorial boundaries. Professor Carlston is 
concerned with that part of international law which directly 
affects people, singly or in groups, and whose rights and obliga- 
tions can be determined only as the state is willing to espouse 
them. The trouble with this situation is that the expanding ac- 
tivities of people beyond borders are subordinated to the political 
concepts of the state instead of proceeding on their economic and 
social merits. Private international law (comparative law, con- 
flict of laws) has done much to make the complications tolerable. 
This author thinks that “the road to world peace will more likely 
be found through the economic and service organizations which 
unite it than through the national governments which divide it.” 


Denys P. Myers 
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Naked to Mine Enemies: The Life of Thomas Cardinal Wolsey, 
by Charles W. Ferguson. (Boston, Little, Brown and Co., 
1958. Pp. 543, $6.00) 


The early years of Thomas Wolsey, born in 1471, left a stamp 
upon his life. His father was an Ipswich sheep owner who sold 
wool. Thanks to the profits of business the son was able to 
enter Oxford at the age of eleven. Ability and assiduity brought 
him his bachelor’s degree when he was fifteen. At thirty, three 
years after his ordination to the priesthood, he had won a post 
as chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury. Soon he was the 
Royal Almoner. Money, education and perseverance had brought 
him to the steps of the throne. While Henry VIII enjoyed the 
pleasures of the court and such revenues as he could raise among 
his subjects, the detailed labors of administration fell upon the 
powerful frame of Thomas Wolsey, the latter now promoted to 
the See of York and the rank of Lord Chancellor. The main- 
spring of his promotions was simple: ‘“Accustomed to advance- 
ment through the simple and unfailing expedient of pleasing his 
superiors by doing their work, he made a perfect companion for 
the young King.” 

The Cardinal had gifts as an educator, a builder, a fair-minded, 
compassionate judge and a diplomat. Unfortunately, his ambition 
to dominate Church and State created rivals and enemies. His 
love of pomp and display appeared as arrogance. These unde- 
niable flaws of character led to disaster when Wolsey failed to 
secure a divorce for Henry VIII who wanted to marry Anne 
Boleyn. Humbled and broken-hearted, the Cardinal went to meet 
his Maker on November 29, 1930. Next to his flesh, under 
“very fine holland cloth,” was a shirt of hair, 

The author of “Naked to Mine Enemies,” Charles W. Fer- 
guson, is a senior editor of the “Reader’s Digest.” He has 
succeeded in placing Wolsey within the framework of his age. 
He tells the story with imagination and deep emotion. His style, 
however, is occasionally elaborate, if not heavy and labored. The 
reference notes and index are valuable. 

Josepu F, THorninc, 
Professor of International Relations in 


the Catholic University of Chile 


The Organization of British Central Government 1914-1956, 
A Survey by a Study Group of the Royal Institute of Public 
Administration, by F. M. G. Willson. (New York, The Mac- 
millan Co., 1957. Pp. 457, index, $6.00) 


It is remarkable that for a generation—ever since the publica- 
tion of A. Lawrence Lowell’s Government of Britain—there had 
been no major work devoted to the full-scale description and 
analysis of Britain’s central administration. And so it is not 
altogether surprising that after such an extended lapse not one, 
but two significant publications have almost simultaneously ap- 
peared to make up for such conspicuous neglect. One is a text- 
book for the use of students, the result of private scholarship 
(W. J. M. MacKenzie and J. W. Grove, Central Administration 
in Britain, 1957), the other one, the work under review, is an 
elaborate historical study of the growth of Britain’s central ma- 
chinery of government since World War I, prepared by a dis- 
tinguished team cooperating under the auspices of the youngest 
of Britain’s royal institutes and drawing on senior public officials 
and two academics. 

The outcome of this group inquiry is a major and impressive 
contribution to our knowledge of the fabric of modern British 
government and administration. Its authenticity is underlined 
by the immense care which has gone into its preparation: major 
government departments contributed memoranda on their his- 
tory during this period, independent research was conducted by 
the participants, expert witnesses were heard and initial drafts 
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examined by informed critics. The importance of this exploration 
for the student of Britain and of the basic organizational prob- 
lems of modern government in general can hardly be exag- 
gerated. Here is a lucid and unvarnished account of the series 
of transformations by which the national administration of the 
oldest Western government with an unbroken continuity has 
sought to adjust itself to the strains of modern industrial society 
in peace and war. Rather than confine itself to departments as 
such, the study focuses on the major functional tasks which have 
confronted the system. Readers of this publication are likely to 
be especially interested in the growth of such activities as external 
affairs, defense and scientific research. And no student of 
contemporary American problems can fail to benefit from this 
survey of the British experience with the central coordination of 
government (chap. IX). 
The authors are to be congratulated. They have produced 
a work which for some time to come will remain indispensable 
to the proper study of modern British institutions, Its usefulness 
for reference purposes is enhanced by a substantial bibliography 
and an elaborate table of administrative changes from August 
1914 to December 1956. 
Wotrcanc H. Kraus 
The George Washington University 


Russia in Transition and other Essays, by Isaac Deutscher. (New 
York, Coward-McCann, Inc., 1957. Pp. viii, 245, $4.50) 


This small volume, measuring some 240 pages, will undoubtedly 
be welcomed by those readers, among others, whose contact with 
periodical literature does not normally extend to both sides of 
the ocean. For Mr. Deutscher’s latest book is not a new single 
study of the current Soviet scene but rather a collection of his 
magazine articles on recent developments in the Soviet Union 
and in the ideology of communism, published in various Journals 
here and in England. 

Regardless of their degree of familiarity with the subject, 
most readers will find the perusal of these essays a rewarding 
experience. Few analysts writing in this field today bring to 
their subject anything like the combination of lucid writing and 
wide scholarship that characterize the work of Mr. Deutscher. 
His intimate knowledge of Russian history and communist 
ideology imparts to his discussions a sense of perspective that 
distinguishes him as one of the most urbane and articulate students 
in the field of Soviet studies, 

In this particular set of commentaries, written during the 
period 1948-57, Mr. Deutscher discusses a wide range of topical 
problems. Here, the reader will find a well-sustained analysis 
and some original and interesting, if not always convincing, 
judgments on such topics as Khrushchev’s secret speech, Stalin’s 
last published work, Trotsky’s biography of Stalin, the ferment of 
ideas in post-Stalin Russia, etc. Whatever the issue in question, 
Mr. Deutscher usually discusses his material in considerable depths 
and always in a highly effective prose style. 

Mr. Deutscher makes his most significant contribution to our 
understanding of the recent events in the Soviet Union through 
his skillful examination of the awesome personality and ruthless 
historical role of Stalin. Making the best possible use of the 
evidence contained in Khrushchev’s explosive report on Stalin’s 
record of crime brutality, Mr. Deutscher offers in this volume a 
gruesome postscript to his own biographical study of Stalin, 
originally published in 1949. In the process, too, he presents an 
eloquent indictment of the Stalinist period in Russian history, a 
period dominated by the “huge, grim, whimsical, morbid human 
monster before whom the communist world lay prostrate in the 
course of a quarter of a century.” 

The reader of these essays will, however, come away with the 
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impression that Mr. Deutscher does not approach the entire com- 
plex of communist ideology with the same cool detachment he 
employs in the examination of Stalin’s political record. For 
example, he will find him uniformly hostile to the published work 
of the ex-communists who understandably reject the whole com- 
plex of communist ideology, including its organically inseparable 
Stalinist component. In reviewing their writings, furthermore, 
Mr. Deutscher addresses himself not so much to the substance of 
their revelations as to their psychological motivation. The more 
effective ex-communists draw his sharpest attacks. Thus, in a 
bitter review of “Nineteen-Eighty Four,” Deutscher attempts 
to belittle Orwell’s literary achievement by accusing him, of all 
things, of harboring a feeling of hatred for the ideological prison 
which had once held him captive. 

The opening essay, written expressly for this collection, is at 
once the most ambitious and the most unsuccessful of the author’s 
attempts to forecast the course of future developments in the 
U.S.S.R. Largely because of his private version of communism, 
abstracted from Stalinism, Deutscher feigns to see on the horizon 
in the Soviet Union a number of irreversible political changes 
that are slowly altering the basic nature of the communist dicta- 
torship. He sees the emergence of social forces beyond the con- 
trol of the present regime which, in his opinion, can no longer 
return to the use of terror and has firmly substituted government 
by committee for government by a single dictator. On the latter 
score, the year 1957 has already dealt quite harshly with Mr. 
Deutscher’s forecast. Nor is there any better evidence to sup- 
port the author’s optimistic view that the various face-lifting 
operations on the socio-economic edifice ordered by the new 
management in Russia are tantamount to “a spontaneous mass 
movement” that will eventually “give a distinctive proletarian 
meaning and content to the current ideas and slogans of democ- 
ratization.” 


Leon M. HERMAN 


South From Granada by Gerald Brennan. (New York, Farrar, 
Straus and Company, 1957. Pp. 286, $4.00) 


As its title indicates, this delightful book deals with that part 
of Spain lying south of Granada and across and among the Sierra 
Nevada mountains down to the sea. Following World War I the 
author left England on his discharge from the British army and 
found himself a home in the tiny, primitive village of Yemen. 
Here he settled, read, wrote and made friends of the villagers. 

Mr. Brennan’s description of the two mountain ranges between 
which the village stood, the views and little settlements are 
strikingly vivid, and yet one misses a map—even a small, outline- 
drawing of the region which would be a visual aid. 

Chapters telling of visits by well-known figures such as Lytton 
Strachey, Bertrand Russell, Leonard and Virginia Woolf add 
literary interest to the book, and pictures of these people as he 
knew them. 

Mr. Brennan remained in Yemen for seven years and returned 
twice in later years, when he added various most interesting 
chapters to the book. There are chapters on the prehistoric life 
of these peoples, their migrations north through Europe as far as 
Britain, where they were the dominant race until the arrival of 
the Celts. He writes of Granada in the Twenties, of Almeria and 
again of Yemen. 

In all, with its sympathetic interpretation of these out-of-the- 
beaten-track Spaniards who were when he wrote, still so primitive, 
the reader obtains an unusual and appreciative view of both 
scenery and the mentality of these non-political inhabitants of 
Southern Spain. 

Maser SoutE Cay 
The American Peace Society 
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Soviet Education, edited by George L. Kline. (New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1957. Pp. xi, 192, $3.50) 


This volume of nine essays provides valuable information on 
the Soviet educational system during the period of Stalin’s rule. 
Ranging educationally from the kindergarten to the university the 
essays depict classroom instruction in such subjects as music, 
literature, geography, mathematics, politics, and engineering. 
The contributors describe the much publicized campaign against 
illiteracy and semi-illiteracy, give information about teacher 
education, student life, student-teacher relations, admissions, ex- 
aminations, lectures and antireligious propaganda, and explain the 
impact of the shifts in educational policy and teaching methods 
upon classroom instruction and student discipline. 

The contributors, some of whom have chosen to publish under 
pseudonyms, are former Soviet citizens who have spent years both 
as students and teachers in Soviet educational institutions. Their 
essays, therefore, constitute an attempt to present a picture of 
Soviet education from the inside. No attempt, however, has been 
made to give a comprehensive account of the entire Soviet system 
of education from 1917 to the present. 

The Foreword to the volume was contributed by George S. 
Counts, a well-known author of many books and articles on the 
Russian educational system. He states that “this volume of 
essays deserves a wide reading in the entire free world. . . . Be- 
cause of the role of education in the Soviet state, no one can 
understand the nature and potential of that state without know- 
ing about its system of schools.” He further states that the 
essays “reveal clearly the reality which lies behind or beneath the 
facade of forms, decrees, claims, and statistics which the student 
encounters in official pronouncements and even in personal visita- 
tion of Soviet schools. One conclusion stands out clearly. Due 
to the recalcitrance of human nature, the system is by no means as 
monolithic in its operations as it appears to be from the outside. 
For this revelation alone the essays are invaluable to all who 
would understand the strange world of Bolshevism.” 

Pau O. Carr 

Dean of Instruction 

District of Columbia Teachers College 
Washington, D. C. 


The Story of the Negro, by Ina Corinne Brown. (New York, 
Friendship Press, 1957. Pp. xi, 212, $6.00) 


The revision and reissue of this volume, first published in 1936 
and reissued in 1950, is indeed timely. Events of the past four 
years directed toward racial integration in many areas of Ameri- 
can life have greatly increased the need for making available re- 
liable information about Negroes as a basis for racial understand- 
ing and progressive race-relations. In my opinion, this volume 
fills the need admirably, for the author has compressed within 
the pages of this slight volume the basic facts and developments 
in the history of the American Negro without sacrificing any 
material essential for an understanding of the subject. The gen- 
eral reader will be greatly indebted to Professor Brown for 
making readily available to him a mass of material about the 
Negro in a monograph which, though brief, is comprehensive, 
well-balanced and accurate. 

The book traces the major events in Negro history—rise of 
the African slave trade, evolution of slavery and the slave system 
in America, collapse of the slave system, problems of Negro-white 
adjustment in the post Civil War era, and the evolution of the 
color-caste system in America. In keeping with the author’s aim, 
the treatment of each of these topics is brief and designed to give 
the reader the “highlights” rather than a detailed history of the 
Negro. Easily the most valuable and original chapters in the 
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book are the final two, “The Black Man’s Burden” and “Into 
the Main Stream,” which represent an excellent analysis and 
appraisal of the color-caste system in America and its significance 
for the community and for the nation. These chapters represent, 
in some measure, a plea for improved intergroup relations which 
will cease to divide the American people and will enable the 
nation to make full use of a human resource of which it has 
been previously mostly deprived. Professor Brown justly con- 
cludes that “we cannot escape the fact that the social fabric is 
really of one piece and that poverty, illiteracy, disease, economic 
privation and denial of civic responsibility on the part of any 
segment is a drag upon the whole of it.” 

There is much evidence that The Story of the Negro is the 
product of long and varied experience and of exhaustive study. 
The author has drawn heavily upon the most recent historical 
and sociological studies in the field and has written from an 
objective point of view. Her value system, “that every human 
being has a right to be judged on the basis of what he is as 
a person and that, if that judgment is to be fair, no human being 
should be denied the fullest development of which he is capable,” 
is reflected throughout the work. This volume is certainly a 
welcomed addition to the general library shelf and will be read 
with profit by the layman, who will also be attracted to it by the 
clear, easy style in which it is written and by the excellent illus- 
trations which precede each chapter. A general bibliography and 
a good index are included. 

B. H. NELson 

Professor of History 
D.C. Teachers College, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Struggle to Unite Europe: 1940-1958, by Arnold J. Zurcher. 
(New York, New York University Press, 1958. Pp. xix, 254, 
index, $5.00) 


This is a book to cheer and to encourage. Thirty years ago 
the objective of a united Europe was little more than the dream 
of a pacifist. Coudenhove-Kalergi was the standard bearer, but 
there were not many followers. A few names stood out, Briand, 
Herriot, Churchill, and Stresemann; but national sentiment was 
too strong, and war came to teach its bitter lesson. Ten years 
later the movement was in progress and today we have the 
Council of Europe and the European Economic Community. 

Professor Zurcher tells the story in detail, the evolution of the 
concept, the political difficulties encountered, the contributions of 
different leaders who supported the movement, and the signifi- 
cance of union for the peace and economic prosperity of Europe. 
The era of sovereign states dominated by the pursuit of their own 
national interests is coming to a close. We cannot coerce the 
movement of the federal union; we can only recognize that it 


is now a practical goal. 
C. G. Fenwick 


System and Process in International Politics, by Morton A. Kap- 
lan. (New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1957. Pp. xxiv, 
283, $6.50) 


The academic theorists are here presented with a series of ab- 
stractions in a new vocabulary “based on an explicit examination 
of the social structure of the international system.”” The rules 
which experience has developed for the conduct of international 
relations do not obviously get any attention. The book examines 
six international systems, or “‘states of equilibrium,” of which only 
the first two have ever “had historical counterparts.”” The sys- 
tems are: 1, the “balance of power” system; 2, the loose bipolar 
system; 3, the tight bipolar system; 4, the universal system; 5, 
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the hierarchical system in its directive and non-directive forms; 
and 6, the unit veto system. They all have subsystems and are 
affected by “step-level functions, that is, parameter values.” These 
systems of action or “politics” are considered with respect to 
processes, values and strategy, which concentrates on an extensive 
experimentation with the game theory. The mechanisms of 
regulation are said to be 11 in number, of which catharsis, 
cathexis, frustration, sublimation and introjection are the most 
novel; they include three syndromes, the compulsive and psycho- 
pathic, the schizoid and paranoid, and the manic and depressive. 
The book seems to be a behaviorist undertaking to assimilate 
sociological, biological, psychological, psychiatric, mathematical 
and perhaps other lines of learning to the conduct of interna- 
tional relations. Its abstract reasoning is competent. Its illus- 
trations from actual international relations are usually sketchy. 


Denys P. Myers 


The United States Attorneys General and International Law. 
by David R. Deener. (The Hague: Martinus Niihoff, 1957. 
Pp. xi, 415, selected bibliography, p. 402-407, index, $26.50) 
Here is a volume conceived along the lines of Moore’s Digest 

of International Law, familiar to every student, but instead of 
showing the interpretation of international law by the United 
States as expressed in official documents it seeks to show the part 
played by the Attorneys General, as legal advisors of the Govern- 
ment, in the formulation of the decision which resulted in the 
official document. Is the “realist school” justified in claiming that 
international law is interpreted in the light of the national in- 
terest and tailored to fit the needs of the foreign policies of 
the sovereign states that are in a position to make their policies 
prevail? The question is, of course, a critical one for the 
future development of international Jaw, as well as for an under- 
standing of its present validity. 

In answering his question the author first analyzes in detail 
the procedure by which opinions are obtained from the Attorney 
General,—requests, formulation, legal force, practical effect, and 
the influence of politics; and then in Part B he examines the 
various opinions covering the fundamental topics of international 
law, status, jurisdiction, agreements, and others; coming to the 
conclusion that the so-called “realist school,” interpreting inter- 
national law solely in the light of national interest, simply does 
not fit in with the procedures of a constitutional democracy. 


C. G. Fenwick 


The Unservile State. Essays in Liberty and Welfare, by George 
Watson, Editor. (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1957. 
Pp. 324, $4.75) 


Under this suggestive title we have here the first major pro- 
nouncement on the policies and outlook of British Liberalism to 
appear in the thirty years’ interval since the publication of its 
precursor in this field, Britain’s Industrial Future, Like that 
earlier volume, which owed much to Lloyd George’s initiative, the 
present manifesto is the result of the joint effort of a group of 
prominent Liberals, in which political leaders (including the 
present Leader of the Parliamentary Liberal Party, Joseph Gri- 
mond, and the Party’s President-Elect, Nathaniel Micklem, 
formerly of Mansfield College, Oxford) have joined forces with 
scholars (such as Heather Harvey, George Allen and A. T. Pea- 
cock). 

The authors have cast their net wide in a series of essays 
grappling with problems ranging from parliamentary reform, civil 
liberty, property and equality to “liberty in the welfare state,” 
the “economics of liberty” and including Britain’s international 
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and commonwealth concerns. They cannot help reflect the fact 
that theirs is a party which has lost the habit of power and a 
philosophy which, as they profess, “is not likely to be widely 
understood outside its own ranks.” And yet, with the signs of a 
Liberal political revival increasing on the horizon, this group has, 
on the whole, responded to the challenge with a vigor which 
some may find surprising. On the domestic side, Grimond’s 
highly constructive essay on parliamentary reform merits wide 
attention. Skelsey’s broadside on civil liberties problems and Hut- 
ton’s somber analysis of the British economy are forthright and 
full of political dynamite. If the cavalier comments on the 
welfare state (Peter Wiles) give color to recent British obser- 
vations that “the Liberals have replaced the Socialists as the party 
of doctrinaire theory,” this is not borne out by essays like “Britain 
in the World” (Deighton) and “Colonies to Commonwealth” 
(H. Harvey), each refreshing in its candor and critical acumen. 
Altogether this volume deserves much wider attention than it is 
likely to command. 

Wo trcanc H. Kraus 

The George Washington University 


Venezuela: Business and Finances, by Rodolfo Luzardo, (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957. Pp. xii, 167, 
$4.95) 


This is a good handbook for those who would like to consider 
investments in Venezuela. Among the industries surveyed, with 
a wealth of statistics and graphs, are petroleum, coffee, cocoa, 
cattle, sugar, textile, banana and iron. Banking and currency 
laws are outlined. Consumer markets are studied with respect to 
the economic distribution of the population. The author, Dr. 
Rodolfo Luzardo, himself a Venezuelan economist, discusses the 
cost of living, the international balance of payments and what he 
calls the “‘net-barter” terms of trade. Indeed, the main purpose 
of the book is to present an analysis of Venezuela’s policy of main- 
taining the pre-war gold standard. Contrary to the views of 
classical economists, Dr. Luzardo believes that there would be 
advantages for the country’s workers in devaluation of the unit 
of currency, the dolivar. It is his opinion that, “by making im- 
ports relatively more expensive, people will become more wary of 
the manner in which they spend their money.” The author is 
on safe ground when he argues that a “better distribution of 
national income must make the total money income of Venezuela 
more effective for trading and consuming purposes.” He is also 
right in concluding that “there is no reason the country should 
continue definitely to buy abroad cotton goods, potatoes, fruit 
and canned vegetables.” Although the mineral resources of 
Venezuela are being developed, those of the land are neglected. 

JosepH F, THorninc, 


A Watcher on the Rhine; An Appraisal of Germany Today, by 
Brian Connell. (New York, William Morrow & Co., 1957. 
Pp. 320, $4.00) 


In May, 1945, Germany was a completely devastated, thorough- 
ly defeated nation. ‘Today this same country holds the balance 
of power in Europe. 


Brian Connell, a British newspaperman, who studied in Berlin 
before the war and who served with the Royal Marines during 
the war, has analyzed the events of these dozen years and has 
attempted to determine in which direction Germany is heading. 
He is not an admirer of the German people and his description 
of them either as a group or as individuals will not endear him 
to his German readers, Nevertheless he has presented a concise 
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and penetrating picture of the emergence of Germany from 
defeat to a leading nation in what has been called the “German 
miracle.” This miracle he attributes to the fantastically hard work 
of everyone connected with the country’s recovery. He also pays 
tribute to the sound democratic government which has been 
established despite the lack of solid precedent. 

But even while tipping his hat to the great accomplishments of 
the German people, Connell points to the dangers which lie 
latent within the national fabric. Behind the scenes, ready to 
emerge should the national economy waver and the political 
equilibrium be disturbed, are such elements as: the newly prosper- 
ous Ruhr industrialists, whose predecessors were only too willing 
to support any apparent victor; the still impenitent core of 
former Nazis to whom democracy is only a veneer; the incom- 
pletely absorbed millions of refugees from the cast; and most 
importantly the Germans to the East who are separated from 
their western brethren. Connell’s story of the rise of the Fast 
German Army and of the support given to it by high ranking 
Wehrmacht officers is extremely well presented. 

The reader will also enjoy the thumb-nail sketches of the 
German leaders on both sides of the Iron Curtain. Connell is 
no admirer of Chancellor Adenauer and devotes one chapter to 
evaluating the “autocrat.”” His remarks concerning Adenaucr’s 
declining popularity have not been borne out by events, but 
herein lies one of the dangers in trying to write books on current 
events. Connell writes well and brings to his subject knowledge 
and understanding. 

ANTHONY CZAJKOWSKI 


Will the Middle East go West?, by Freda Utley. (Chicago, 
Henry Regnery Company, 1957. Pp. 193, $3.00) 


As an expert on the Far East, Freda Utley built a unique repu- 
tation. However, she has turned to the present “hot spot” of 
world affairs and applies her former experiences to an analysis of 
happenings in the Middle East. 

For the purpose of observation and interviews, the authoress 
spent a brief interval in that area with which her present publica- 
tion is concerned. However, she must have devoted considerable 
time to research. Her years of study and experience with 
Chinese matters serve as an excellent basis for remarks about the 
Arab-China parallel. Likewise, her chapter concerning “The 
United States versus the USSR in the Middle Fast” is handled 
in such a way as to reveal the results of acquaintance with related 
and more developed situations. Unfolding of facts with regard 
to the Suez Canal controversy is of real significance. The 
journalist brings to light more details than have been available 
to people who follow a limited range of press reports and cannot 
perform needed documentary research. Representation of the 
Holy Land, as Miss Utley saw it, is quite realistic; and her 
statement of our problems in Israel leaves no doubt about her 
opinions. Conclusions are always debatable, and here are well- 
stated propositions with which anyone interested in the Middle 
East can work. A short bibliography of useful source material 
has been appended to this stimulating book. 

Exception must be taken to inclusion of the Algerian problem 
in “Will the Middle East go West?”. At this time, the issues 
to be resolved in the Western Mediterranean are of a different 
nature than those of the eastern region. 

Cor. A. J. Maxwevri 


U.S. Army, Retired 
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American Government and Politics, National, State and Local, 
by Harold Zink, Howard Penniman & Guy B. Hathorn. 
(Princeton, N. J., D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1958. Pp. vii, 
446, index, $5.25) 

Art in Crisis, The Lost Center, by Hans Sedlmayr. (Chicago, 
Henry Regnery, 1958. Pp. x, 266, illus., index of persons, 
$6.50) 

Australia in World Affairs, 1950-1955. Ed by Gordon & Norman 
Harper. (Melbourne, F. W. Cheshire-distrib. in USA by Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, 1957. Pp. vii, 366, maps, index, 
$6.50) 

Challenge of Soviet Education. The Study of Education as a 
Weapon, by George S. Counts. (New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1957. Pp. x, 330, appendix, notes, index, $6.00) 

European Integration, by C. Grove Haines, ed. (Baltimore, 
Maryland, Johns Hopkins Press, 1957. Pp. 310, index, $5.00) 

The Future of Socialism, by C. A. R. Crosland. (New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1957. Pp. 540, $7.00) 

The Government and Misgovernment of London, by William A. 
Robson. (New York, The Macmillan Co., 1958. Pp. 518, 
plates, fold-maps, diagrams, index of persons & places, index 
of subjects, $5.75) 


A Grammar of American Politics: The National Government, by 
Wilfred E. Binkley & Malcolm C. Moos, 3rd ed. rev. (New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1958. Pp. xvi, 806, xx, supplementary 
reading, by chapters, p. 767-791, $6.00) 


Journey of an American, by Albion Ross. (New York, Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1957. Pp. 346, $4.50) 


Party Politics in India, by Myron Weiner. (Princeton, N. J., 
Princeton University Press, 1957. Pp. xiii, 319, bibliog., 293- 
312, index, $5.00) 


Political Handbook of the World. Parliaments, Parties, Press, as 
of January 1,1958, Ed. by Walter H. Mallory. (New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1958. Pp. 229, $3.95) Rev 


Reports on the Indian General Election, 1951-1952, Ed. by S. C. 
Kogekar & Richard L. Park. (Bombay, Popular Book Depot, 
Distrib. in USA by Institute of Pacific Relations, 1956. Pp. 
xvii, 322, appendix, statistical tables (fold.) $4.00) 


Storm Over Sumter, by Roy Meredith. (New York, Simon & 
Schuster, 1957. Pp. 214, illus., bibliog., index, $3.95) 


Year Book of the United Nations, 1956 (New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1957. Pp. x, 586, $12.50) 





American Peace Society Executive Committee Meets 


The regular spring meeting of the Executive Committee was 
held at the Army and Navy Club Washington, D. C. on Wednes- 
day, April 9, 1958, with General U. S. Grant, 3rd, President of 
the Society, presiding. The minutes of the winter meeting being 
approved, the Committee proceeded to the agenda prepared by 
the Secretary. 

The report of the Special Committee on the Declaration for 
Peace was made by Denys P. Myers, Chairman. This committee 
consisted of Mrs. George Morris, Stanley K. Hornbeck, Edgar 
Turlington and Frances B. Sayre, all Directors, and Huston 
Thompson, Vice-President of the Society. They had labored 
through many discussion meetings before presenting their report 
through Chairman Myers. A copy of this report along with the 
Declaration reproduced as the frontispiece of the 130th Anniver- 
sary Issue, was presented for the archives of the Society. The 
report was unanimously accepted and a resolution of grateful 
thanks and praise for the work of the Committee was passed to 
be presented to Mr. Myers, its indefatigable chairman who had 
successfully brought the Declaration, now published in this issue, 
to fruition. 
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Margaret Allison Billings was appointed as Editor of WorLp 
ArFairs to serve as a paid officer of the Society for the coming 
year. Mrs, Billings has acted as Editor of preceding issues of the 
magazine and will serve under the Chairman of the Editorial 
Board as in the past. 

Details of publication were discussed as well as rising costs in 
connection with the magazine, which have been considerably 
offset by increased subscriptions from many parts of the world 
and in our country. The question of featuring an article on 
Foreign Aid was discussed and referred to the Secretary for action. 

A special committee was appointed to give thought and con- 
sideration to the future of the American Peace Library, now on 
loan to the American University in Washington. This library, 
one of the most valuable in the world as a history of the peace 
movement in the United States, has grown to 9000 volumes and 
is used as a reference source for students in the District of Colum- 
bia area, This committee will consist of the Secretary, acting as 
chairman, Stanley Hornbeck and Edgar Turlington, both Directors 
of the Society. 

FRANKLIN DUNHAM 
Executive Secretary 
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